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Frew things of importance in 
such fields as education start 

or stop abruptly. Germs of be- 
ginnings and germs of decay 
may be detected at fairly defi- 
nite times but movements which 
are of significance during any 
given year have been in progress 
for some time and will continue 
after the period under review. 
—F, J. Kelly. 
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Educational Principles Stirring the 
Colleges* 


FREDERICK J. KELLY 


school of education to go into college 

Administration in the capacity of Dean 
of University Administration. I did that be- 
lieving that education as a whole was being 
held back because college administration was 
falling behind in its use of progressive educa- 
tional theories. Particularly the high schools, 
and to some extent the elementary schools 
were being retarded in their efforts to in- 
corporate educational principles into their 
practices because their teachers were being 
trained in these colleges. Without much re- 
gard for what we do in educational courses 
telling young teachers how teaching ought to 
be done, they are much more influenced by 
the way they are taught in their college classes 
than by the way we tell them how to teach. 
If this is true, then so long as the colleges do 
not exemplify in their teaching the best of 
methods, just so long will education through- 
out the whole system be held back. So I 
changed, and I have been making an effort 
to study college problems since that time. 

That does not indicate, I trust, any lessen- 
ing of interest in the job of public school 
teaching on the levels of elementary or high 
school. At the present time I believe there is 
greater need for incorporating into college 
practices those principles which have been in 
use for some years in the elementary schools 
and high schools. 

For this address I chose as the particular 
educational principles which I wished to dis- 
cuss, five which I think are most appli- 
cable to the whole educational range. In 
every case the recognition of the principle by 
the colleges has been within my own day. 
That shows how new they really are. While 
higher education has been slow to adopt cer- 
tain of these basic principles, the movement 
is now on and going rapidly among the col- 
leges. So great is the rapidity of their incor- 
poration that I am not sure but that we shall 
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presently feel like putting on the brakes until 
we can be a little more certain that we are 
getting the desired results. 

The first principle is: Education is a con- 
tinuous process calling for careful articula- 
tion among the administrative units from the 
elementary school through the university. A 
few years ago I was making a study of a cer- 
tain municipal university. The students come 
from four high schools in the city primarily. 
The four high schools of the city furnish 
eighty-five per cent of the total enrolment. 
As is my custom when making surveys of this 
kind, I talked with the students a good deal. 
One freshman boy stated that his principal 
grievance—and he indicated that the griev- 
ance was pretty general among the students— 
was that he had to take one subject that did 
not repeat what he had had in the high school. 
He had to take that unit in college French 
which was beyond his high school work in 
French. In mathematics he had discovered 
while in high school that if he took four units 
of high school mathematics he would have 
taken practically the same mathematics as was 
given in the first year of college. He had 
found out that if he took physics in high 
school and then enrolled in physics in col- 
lege instead of chemistry, he would largely 
repeat in his first year in college the work 
he had previously had in high school. He 
had found out that if he took American his- 
tory in high school and chose American his- 
tory rather than European history in college 
the course would again be essentially a repe- 
tition of his high school work. His grievance 
was that he had to take language in college 
beyond what he had in high school. 

We made a study out in the University of 
Idaho to discover the extent of duplication 
between high school and college. You would 
be surprised how much there was. Our defi- 
nition of duplication was this: If a student 
who had American history in high school 
were taking the first course in American his- 
tory in college, in the same class with stu- 
dents who hadn’t had previous high school 
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study in American history we called that 
duplication for that student. On the basis of 
this it was found that for the students in the 
freshman year there was forty per cent dupli- 
cation in the divisions of biological science, 
physical science, and social science combined. 

Instead of thinking of education as a con- 
tinuous process each administrative unit has 
thought of education as a beginning with its 
particular level. The college work is planned 
without regard for the way in which the dif- 
ferent students have prepared themselves in 
high school. The high school tends to begin 
its work without regard to the previous study 
in the grades. We are beginning to realize 
that education is a continuous process and not 
broken up into pieces as it has been thought 
in the past. 

Now let us glance at what has been done 
in recent years in the colleges to bring about 
this joining of units into one unified scheme. 
First of all is the increasing extent to which 
in the last five years placement examina- 
tions have been used in college to place stu- 
dents who show one grade of attainment in 
one group, and those with a different grade 
of attainment in another group. Then there 
is the experimentation with high school-jun- 
ior college combinations represented by 
Stephens Junior College in Columbia, Mis- 
souri. There the four years of continuous 
work, the two years of high school and the 
two years of junior college are all combined 
in one single organization. Wisconsin has 
just introduced an interesting plan in which 
students are grouped at the end of the sopho- 
more year into three groups according to 
their ability, one group going forward with- 
out any question, one group dropping out 
without any question, and one group being 
continued provisionally. Special attention is 
given to the students in this third group as 
individuals so that each may be placed in 
courses for which he is fitted. The plan ex- 
emplifying the best coordination is the one 
being inaugurated at The University of Chi- 
cago. The University of Chicago is under- 
taking to make the most intimate relationship 
possible with the high schools. Beyond a cer- 
tain minimum standard she says: I don’t care 
with what you come to college or how long 
you stay. As soon as you can pass a suitable 
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examination you will get the same certificate 
as will those who have to stay two years, or 
three years, or four years to arrive at the 
same stage. It seems pretty obvious, there- 
fore, that the principle that education is con- 
tinuous is gaining recognition rapidly in the 
colleges. 

The second principle is: Education is an 
individual matter. How slow we have been 
to appreciate that education is not a matter 
of the mass. I remember how very unusual 
it was in my boyhood for anyone to get an 
extra promotion. Education was thought of 
as a certain body of skills and other mate- 
rials which everybody had to have. I was the 
first youth in the high school in which I 
graduated ever to graduate in three years of 
time. But there is a sad corollary which | 
don’t like to relate. That is that the high- 
school principal lost his job because he in- 
sisted on breaking up the four-year scheme. 

Back in 1910 we were talking about the 
Batavia Plan, where they were giving extra 
instruction to the slower people to keep them 
up to grade. We were talking of the two- 
track and the three-track plans, where slow 
pupils were given one curriculum, medium 
pupils were given another curriculum and 
bright pupils still another curriculum as they 
were moved along in parallel lines. In 1905 
I went to Lead, South Dakota, as Principal of 
the six-year high school. In Lead at that time 
they had developed a very unique plan for 
promotion. The school system was divided 
into two six-year periods, six years in the ele- 
mentary school and six years in the high 
school. We had four promotions a year, at 
the end of nine-weeks terms. If the students 
made all their promotions in the elementary 
grades they got through in four years and a 
half. They came into the six-year high school 
and if they made the ordinary registration 
they got through in five years. Those who 
found the pace too fast, would repeat only 
nine weeks of work. 

These are cited as early types of effort to 
bring about a better recognition of individual 
differences. We now have it worked out in 
far different ways—to my way of thinking, 
far superior ways. Within easy reach of Chi- 
cago is one of the best experimental efforts 
to recognize the individual as the basis of 
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education. That is at Winnetka. The public 
schools have made great progress in incor- 
porating that principle. 

The colleges have been much slower to do 
it. However, the rapidity with which they 
are now accepting the principle of adapta- 
tion to individual students is very extra- 
ordinary. There are now divisions of per- 
sonnel guidance, or bureaus of student per- 
sonnel, in more than a third of the larger 
universities and colleges in the country. In- 
struction is being modified radically in the 
colleges to adjust to these individual differ- 
ences. The most common adjustment is the 
so-called honors plan. You are probably fa- 
miliar with the Swarthmore honors plan 
which was the pioneer. As disclosed in a re- 
cent study by Mr. Sinclair and Miss Taylor 
of Occidental College, of the colleges accred- 
ited by the Association of American Univer- 
sities, eighty-one have a form of the honors 
plan. I need to give you some figures in 
order that that statement will not be misun- 
derstood. There were eighty-one of these col- 
leges that had some form of the honors plan, 
but there were only six that had as many as 
sixty students studying by the honors plan. 
There were sixteen of the institutions that had 
ten or fewer hours of credit that could be 
secured by the honors plan. There were 
twenty-one institutions which permitted stu- 
dents to complete the whole junior and senior 
years by the honors plan. This means gen- 
erally that students study in their own way, 
with the kind of guidance which they care to 
secure, and pass examinations on the work at 
the end. 

This movement for the encouragement of 
independence in study is going very fast in 
the colleges. Until ten years ago there was 
almost none of it. Now colleges here and 
there are being adjusted quite radically to 
this new conception of education. Rollins 
College, for example, is conducted almost 
wholly on a study rather than a recitation ar- 
rangement. The colleges are themselves wide 
awake to the new principle of education, and 
we shall no doubt see it illustrated more and 
more universally in college after college 
throughout this country. 

The third principle is: Teaching ‘is a pro- 
fession. To this group of Phi Delta Kappa 


men it may seem rather far-fetched to assume 
that this fact has not always been recognized 
in the colleges. There are many institutions, 
nevertheless, where there hasn’t been the 
most hospitable spirit on the part of a large 
number of liberal arts faculty people for the 
work that was being done on the campus in 
education. Now I am less resentful about 
that than a good many. In large part this 
faculty opposition is our fault. We have 
been rather careless in our intellectual work 
in education. At any rate, a great many 
teachers in the colleges do not even now re- 
gard it as essential that teachers who go out 
and teach should be trained for their jobs. 
In the University of Nebraska I was a student 
in the first class in pedagogy taught in that 
institution. Very few high school teachers 
anywhere in America at that time had to have 
professional training for their certification. 
I think now there is no state in the Union 
where they do not require by law professional 
training for high-school teaching. At the 
same time there isn’t one state in the Union 
that requires professional training for college 
teachers. I can recall more than one case 
where young people graduating from the uni- 
versity desired to teach but had not taken the 
required work in education for certification. 
They went into college teaching. One young 
man in particular had not taken the profes- 
sional training and could not therefore teach 
in the elementary or high schools of the state, 
but got a job on the faculty of one of the 
normal schools in the same state. These cases 
are not uncommon so I need not dwell upon 
the fact that professional training has not 
been recognized very well in the colleges. 

A positive trend in the other direction, 
however, is now discernable. Several years 
ago, the Committee on Education of the 
American Land-Grant College Association 
brought in a report in which it was recom- 
mended that the Association go on record as 
favoring the employment of teachers in Land- 
Grant Colleges who had professional training 
for their jobs. The Land-Grant College As- 
sociation adopted the resolution. While there 
hasn’t been very much done about it as yet 
the fact that there was sufficient interest to 
prompt the Committee to sponsor this resolu- 
tion is in my opinion very significant. 
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Three years ago, after considerable pre- 
liminary study the Association of American 
Colleges, which includes about five hundred 
colleges, used the subject of faculty recruit- 
ing as the principal topic for one of its meet- 
ings. It adopted a resolution at the conclu- 
sion of the discussion urging the graduate 
schools of the country whose principal job 
in point of numbers of students is the train- 
ing of college teachers, to take their job more 
seriously. The colleges suggested the de- 
sirability of not only better courses and cur- 
ricula for the training of college teachers but 
professional work as well. That urge coming 
as it did from the Association of American 
Colleges has stirred the graduate schools a 
good deal and they are really taking it pretty 
seriously. Former Dean Cross of the Gradu- 
ate School at Yale has been insisting for 
years that graduate schools should adopt such 
an attitude, and it may be significant that on 
his retirement from the deanship the people 
elected him Governor of Connecticut. 


There are two other recent illustrations 
which delight us most. You know what 
President Hutchins of The University of Chi- 
cago said in his inaugural address—that the 
undergraduate college at The University of 
Chicago was to be developed essentially in its 
function as a demonstration college to serve 
the graduate school in its college teacher 
training work, and that the graduate school 
should emphasize its function of training of 
college teachers. Following him shortly 
came President Sproul of the University of 
California. In his inaugural address he said 
that the University of California Graduate 
School has as one of its chief functions the 
training of college teachers, and that the 
same curriculum which is designed for people 
in research is not suitable for training college 
teachers. These two pronouncements will 
prove pretty far-reaching in their effects. 


Probably the most significant evidence, 
however, comes from our neighboring state of 
Iowa. There the graduate division of the 
School of Education has adopted a plan un- 
der which they are asking the superintendents 
and principals of the high schools of Iowa to 
pick out the young men and young women 
possessed of the sorts of mental caliber and 
personal characteristics likely to make them 
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effective college teachers. They now have a 
group of about twenty such picked students 
who are being watched and nourished through 
the undergraduate college. It is expected 
that they will go right on through the gradu- 
ate school guided definitely in their prepara- 
tion for college teaching. 

The fourth of these educational principles 
is: The effectiveness of the educative process 
must be measured in terms of personal de- 
velopment and not in terms of credits or 
honor points. Even the public schools have 
not been greatly influenced by this principle 
as yet. The colleges have recognized it 
slightly. I recall twenty years ago the first 
public discussion of credit for quality. The 
University of Missouri pioneered in this. She 
gave to the student who finished with the 
grade of A, 1.4 credits; B, 1.2 credits; C, 1. 
credit; and for its lowest passing mark .8 of 
a credit. The necessary accumulation of 
credits for graduation was obtained in that 
way. The University of Minnesota has used 
for nearly ten years the plan of honor points. 
A subject finished with the grade of A gives 
three honor points for each credit; with a 
grade of B, two honor points; and so on. 
The rule is that a student must have as many 
honor points as credits for graduation. Honor 
points in excess of that number serve to re- 
duce the number of credits required, five 
honor points checking against one credit. 

Such schemes have been praiseworthy ef- 
forts to reward high scholarship. They have 
served, however, to concentrate the attention 
of the students even more than ordinarily on 
honor points and credits. The seriousness of 
this cannot well be overstated. All over this 
country we have used that system to promote, 
reward, and graduate students until they 
haven’t much of a conception of what their 
education is for outside of those terms. Any 
device by which they can get those grades and 
honor points they gladly adopt. We are un- 
dermining the intellectual integrity and moral 
character of our youth by using these as the 
criteria for their advancement. When I read 
that a faculty committee which carefully in- 
vestigated a certain great state university re- 
corded their judgment that sixty per cent of 
the students in that institution would cheat to 
get their grades, I was not much surprised. | 
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have had high-school boys and girls tell me 
that they did not believe there were more 
than ten per cent of the students who wouldn’t 
cheat if they had a chance. Therefore, when 
| emphasize that education must introduce 
personal development as the criterion for ad- 
vancement, it is because I regard it as funda- 
mental. We shall doom our whole educa- 
tional system to failure if we can’t enlist the 
boys and girls from kindergarten to the uni- 
versity in a sincere cooperation in their own 
education. The state is going to refuse to 
pay continuously for the education of its 
children if the outcomes of education cannot 
have genuineness enough to appeal to youth 
on their own merits. 

But a change is coming. By the use of a 
personnel grade card the Denver public 
schools, for example, are making an effort 
to give a child a chance to see a complete 
picture of himself, as estimated by the teach- 
er. Such qualities as loyalty, trustworthiness, 
courtesy, toleration, discrimination, and the 
like, are the added things on the card. The 
child is made conscious that he is being 
viewed as a person and that his personal de- 
velopment is what is being marked on his re- 
port card. I don’t speak of Denver because 
I think it is unique, but because it has one of 
the best worked out grade cards that I have 
seen. 

Now what are the main signs that in col- 
leges education is coming to be regarded as 
personal development rather than something 
to be measured in terms of grades and credits 
and honor points? Swarthmore College has 
had for about seven years comprehensive ex- 
aminations conducted by people who do not 
belong to her faculty. That’s the only in- 
stitution I know of where that practice is fol- 
lowed. However, within the past six months 
three university examining boards have been 
created, one at The University of Chicago, 
one at The University of Minnesota, and one 
at The University of Wisconsin. These ex- 
amining boards will prepare and conduct 
general examinations rather than have each 
instructor prepare and conduct the examina- 
tion over the subject matter covered in his 
particular class. They have tremendous prob- 
lems before them. They are starting out to 
do a thing of vast importance. They will 


undertake to develop a type of examination 
that will be a measure of personal develop- 
ment and not merely intellectual develop- 
ment. If the examining boards resort to in- 
formation examinations only they will kill 
the very thing which their creation is intend- 
ed to foster. I shall read to you the concep- 
tion of examinations which the Faculty of the 
University of Minnesota has. This was the 
resolution passed by the Faculty of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of the University of 
Minnesota about two months ago. It was a 
recommendation to approve: 


The creation of an Examining Board in the 
faculty who shall: 

a. have supervision of the planning and con- 
struction of general or comprehensive examinations ; 

b. when requested, advise and aid instructors 
in the construction of examinations; 

c. co-operate with faculties of professional 
schools in planning examinations for students pre- 
paring to enter those schools. 

This board would nominate members of various 
sub-committees for special types of examinations or 
special groups of students. 

The word “examination” is not to be understood 
in any narrow sense. It is meant to include any 
kind of tests, investigation, problem, assignment, 
creative work or competition which may be used 
as a basis for estimating the abilities, interests, 
aptitudes, achievements, performance or power to 
perform in all matters which may contribute to 
the full development of persons who are enrolled 
or apply to be enrolled as students. 


Finally, the fifth one of these principles is: 
Educational development demands continu- 
ous research. I can remember very well the 
first Bureau of Educational Measurements 
that was established in the United States in 
a public school. Now practically all first- 
class city public schools have bureaus of edu- 
cational research, although they may not call 
them by that name. The principle has been 
accepted in public schools that progress waits 
upon research and facts. How about col- 
leges? Have we had any development of that 
sort in the colleges? 

Six years ago the University of Pittsburgh 
created the first Bureau of Research in Uni- 
versity Administration. They had had at 
Purdue University a year earlier than that 
what was called the Bureau of Educational 
Reference for somewhat the same purpose. 
There has been established recently the per- 
manent office of University Survey in The 
(Continued on page 177) 
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Principles of Counseling College Students 


A. J. BrumBAUGH AND E. EMME 


IGHER education has proceeded for 
centuries on the assumption that its 

+ primary function is to teach certain 
subjects to students. Many college and uni- 
versity professors and administrators are now 
beginning to recognize the importance of 
teaching the student, and are making him the 
center of interest in organizing their pro- 
grams of education. Such terms as “high 
grade living,” “social efficiency,” and “in- 
tegrated personality,” comparatively new in 
our educational vocabulary, are an index to 
the recent trend in educational thought. Prob- 
ably the most specific evidence of the in- 
creased attention commanded by the college 
student appears in the new emphasis which is 
being given to counseling and personnel 
work. 

Experts in education who are making sur- 
veys of colleges and universities are giving 
special attention to student personnel service. 
In one three-volume survey report’, published 
recently, approximately one-third of the en- 
tire report is devoted to various phases of 
student life and activities together with the 
provisions which are made for student guid- 
ance and counsel. In surveys of colleges 
which are now being made, special staff mem- 
bers are employed to study and evaluate the 
systems of personnel service which are in op- 
eration. Moreover, in the revision of stand- 
ards formulated by such regional bodies as 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, special requirements con- 
cerning adequate provisions for the counsel- 
ing of college students are being incorpor- 
ated. 

There has been a great amount of experi- 
mentation, much of which has been little 
more than floundering and groping, on the 
part of colleges in their attempts to organize 
some satisfactory type of personnel service. 
With a view to preventing economic waste 
and educational inefficiency certain funda- 
mental principles underlying student per- 


*Leonard, Evendon and O’Rear, Survey in Higher 
Education in the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. 
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sonnel work should be formulated. In re- 
sponse to this need, the following principles, 
still tentative, are presented. These principles 
are derived from several sources. First, a 
careful survey has been made of the litera- 
ture in the field of personnel service. Sec- 
ond, the findings in surveys of colleges and 
universities in which the writer has partici- 
pated have been used. Third, the opinions 
of experienced counselors and directors of 
personnel work have been secured. Fourth, 
the pooled judgments of the members of a 
graduate course in the “Administration of 
Student Personnel Service” have been incor- 
porated. A number of the members of this 
group were experienced counselors, others 
were interested in preparing for personnel 
service. At the close of the course, each 
member was asked to formulate eight prin- 
ciples which he considered basic in student 
personnel service. A summary of these state- 
ments has been incorporated in this article. 

This discussion is limited to principles of 
counseling because, in the judgment of the 
writers, counseling is the essence of all per- 
sonnel work. In its broadest sense, coun- 
seling may be interpreted to include all pro- 
cedures whereby a student receives informa- 
tion or advice which enables him to relate 
himself more effectively to the whole of his 
environment. This article deals with coun- 
seling in a more limited sense and refers to 
the personal sharing of experiences between 
students and advisers apart from and sup- 
plementary to the organized procedures of 
formal education or group guidance. The 
principles presented are grouped under two 
general headings: first, those pertaining to 
counseling functions; second, those pertain- 
ing to counseling agents and administrative 


procedures. 


Principles Pertaining to the Functions of 
Counseling 
I. Counseling makes the student the focus 
of interest in education. 
In the sense that the primary function of 
counseling is to aid the student to relate him- 
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self most effectively to his whole environ- 
ment, it becomes an integral part of all edu- 
cation. It is concerned, consequently, not 
merely with the maladjusted individual but 
also with the one who is normal. Personal- 
ity, integrated and balanced, is the chief con- 
cern of the counselor. Personality cannot be 
treated en masse but is a matter purely in- 
dividualistic in character. Any procedure de- 
signed to integrate personality must, there- 
fore, be personal in its application. 

A person is able to relate himself to his 
environment most effectively when he is cap- 
able of self-direction in real situations. Per- 
sonal counseling like classroom activities, 
extra-curriculum activities, and all phases of 
college experience should be designed, then, 
not to dictate but to aid self-direction in real 
situations. This involves aiding the individ- 
ual to understand himself, aiding him to in- 
terpret his environmental situation, and then 
aiding him in deciding how to relate him- 
self most effectively to the situation. Viewed 
in this way it becomes clear that counseling 
is an individual matter and makes the student 
the focus of interest. 

Il. Counseling must be organized in the 
light of the aims and resources of the institu- 
tion in which it shall function. 

College administrators are often prone to 
adopt in toto some administrative plan which 
is found to be working well in another insti- 
tution without making a critical evaluation of 
the plan with respect to the new situation in 
which it shall operate. There is special dan- 
ger of making this error in the field of coun- 
seling since it is so new and administrators 
are often at a total loss as to how to attack 
their own problems. It must be stated most 
emphatically that there is no ready-made sys- 
tem of counseling which will fit all institu- 
tions, or even all institutions of a given type. 

The major purpose for which a college or 
university exists is an important factor in de- 
termining the nature of the counseling pro- 
gram which it shall adopt. Some colleges 
under denominational control and support 
stress training for religious service as one of 
their main purposes; state and non-denomina- 
tional institutions aim to prepare for research 
activities, professional service, or to provide 
general culture. Inasmuch as the whole edu- 
cational program of an institution is de- 
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termined by its purpose or major objective, 
so also must its counseling program be de- 
termined. 

The provision of adequate counseling serv- 
ice ordinarily involves an addition to the col- 
lege budget. This means, that financial re- 
sources must also be taken into account. 
Some institutions of limited endowment and 
income must be content with a comparatively 
restricted program of counseling, others in 
more favorable financial circumstances may 
develop a fairly comprehensive program. It 
is most unfortunate to introduce a counsel- 
ing program beyond the financial resources 
of an institution and then to curtail it just as 
it gets well under way. 

III. Counseling must be organized in the 
light of the needs of the students. 

Recently, numerous studies have been made 
of the problems which students face while 
they are in college. These problems repre- 
sent the needs of students for personal coun- 
seling. Some needs are more or less com- 
mon to students in all types-of institutions, 
others are peculiar to students in a given in- 
stitution. This fact suggests the desirability 
of each institution making a survey of its 
own conditions with a view to determining 
what is the need for counseling. Some col- 
leges find it advantageous to invite an im- 
personal survey staff from without to make 
such a survey, others are able to conduct self- 
surveys which are sufficiently impersonal 
and objective to show their own needs. 

Studies of student needs which have al- 
ready been made indicate that in practically 
all institutions provisions should be made for 
certain major types of counseling. 

First, there is a general need for adequate 
educational guidance and counseling. Stu- 
dents are often prone to follow a narrow in- 
terest and to graduate with a one-sided edu- 
cation. They frequently need counsel with 
respect to the type of pre-professional train- 
ing which they should pursue. Many times, 
also, tragedy and grief might be avoided 
were students, who have scholastic difficul- 
ties, given careful counsel with respect to 
study habits, reading difficulties, distribution 
of time, or their attitude toward their work. 

Second, many college freshmen, and too 
many seniors, face the issue of choosing a 
vocation. They need aid in getting a satis- 
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factory survey of the vocational field, in 
evaluating their own interests and abilities, 
and in arriving at some decision. Much mis- 
information and bad advice have been given 
in the past in the name of vocational guid- 
ance; this merely intensifies the demand for 
sound vocational counseling in college. 
Third, going to college involves marked 
social readjustments and conflicts for some 
students. The lonesomeness of college fresh- 
men in the very midst of a throng of students 
is beyond measure or belief. The breaking 
of high school friendships and the establish- 
ment of new social contacts involves emo- 
tional tensions and errors of social judgment 
which are most distressing. To deal with these 
cases demands the aid of one who has keen 
social insight and the rare ability to elicit the 
confidence of the socially maladjusted. 


Fourth, quite upsetting religious experi- 
ences are not uncommon among students in 
higher education; financial crises are fre- 
quent; and family misunderstandings often 
arise. These and many similar difficulties 
all of which call for understanding counsel 
may be grouped under the head of personal 
problems. 


The various types of problems concerning 
which students need counsel cannot be arbi- 
trarily separated from one another. Educa- 
tional counseling, for example, is inextrica- 
bly interwoven with vocational counseling 
and with an ur lerstanding of personal needs. 
In other worc_, various types of problems 
merely represent different phases or facets 
of the personality with whose integration a 
counselor is concerned. It follows that the 
counselor must be a “general practitioner” or 
perhaps better, a specialist in many different 
fields. 


IV. Counseling should be a unified and 


continuous procedure. 


One of the greatest weaknesses in many at- 
tempts to provide counsel for college stu- 
dents is the frequent change made in the 
counseling personnel. When a change oc- 
curs every year or even semester in the coun- 
selors to whom a student is assigned, very 
little continuity of advice or policy is pos- 
sible. It follows by direct implication that 
students should have the same counselor over 
a sufficiently long period of time to enable 
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each to know the other well and to permit 
the two to cooperate in working out a satis- 
factory solution to the problems which may 
arise. In some institutions the plan of as- 
signing a student to one counselor for the 
period of his junior college work and to an- 
other for the last two years appears to be 
fairly satisfactory. Unless, however, careful 
records are kept of conferences held in the 
junior college, these records being trans- 
ferred to the senior college counselor with 
the transfer of the student, there occurs a 
very definite break in the procedure. 


Whatever may be the administrative set-up 
for counseling, the key to unity and con- 
tinuity in the process is a system of cumu- 
lative records. To be of maximum value 
these records should give a complete story of 
the experience and progress of each indi- 
vidual student. They should contain a mem- 
orandum of each conference held with a stu- 
dent, should consolidate in one file all in- 
formation available concerning him, and 
should be kept up to date. It is needless to 
add that such a file should be considered as 
confidential and access to it should be lim- 
ited to those who need the information from 
a professional standpoint. 


V. The effectiveness of counseling is con- 
ditioned by the respect which it commands on 
the campus. 


When a new plan for counseling students 
is adopted in a college the members of the 
faculty will either receive it enthusiastically, 
they will look upon it as another fad which 
will soon have had its day, or they will op- 
pose it because they feel it is an imposition 
upon their sacred rights in dealing with stu- 
dents. The best approach in developing a 
program of counseling or personnel work is 
to introduce it gradually, educate faculty 
members to its purpose and merits, let it dem- 
onstrate its value little by little, and, in a 
comparatively short time it will be estab- 
lished under most favorable faculty attitudes. 


But to be successful, a counseling program 
must be in good repute with students as well 
as with the faculty. It must be conducted on 
a dignified basis withour glamour or pub- 
licity. Counselors who are at the same time 
good teachers and recognized scholars have 
a decided advantage in commanding student 
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PRINCIPLES OF COUNSELING COLLEGE STUDENTS 


respect and in establishing the campus rap- 
port which is so essential. 

It follows as a corollary that counselors 
should not be responsible for disciplinary 
functions. They will no doubt, time and 
again, find cases which are disciplinary in 
character but no counselor should feel obli- 
gated to administer rules or punitive meas- 
ures unless in his own judgment such action 
seems to be desirable. Rather he should 
stand in the relation of an advocate for the 
student, advising one that his case is good 
and giving him aid in gaining his end; advis- 
ing another that his case has no merit and 
aiding him in changing his view or decision. 

In an ideal counseling situation faculty 
members will look upon counselors as agents 
who are cooperating in an endeavor to aid 
students in working at their highest level; 
students will look upon faculty members as 
friends and guides in their adventure in se- 
curing an education; and they will regard 
counselors as intimate confidants to whom 
they may go in times of perplexity in the be- 
lief that they will receive a sympathetic hear- 
ing, no matter what the issue, and all the aid 
that the counselors are able to give. This 
constitutes a favorable campus rapport. 

VI. A counseling program should be per- 
meated with the spirit of research. 

The whole object of counseling is to un- 
derstand student relationships and problems 
and to aid in their adjustment. It follows 
quite logically that to understand student 
problems special studies must be made of the 
cause giving rise to them, the nature of the 
problems, and the ultimate outcomes of at- 
tempted solutions. Data are needed con- 
cerning the social background of students, 
their previous educational history, the effects 
of living conditions upon their problems and 
progress, and hundreds of other questions of 
a similar character. The results of research 
should be available to administrative officers 
and to faculty members so that the former 
may be guided in the formulation of policies 
and the latter in understanding students. At 
no time should the student and his needs be 
side-tracked for research but at all times re- 
search will be essential to a full understand- 
ing of student needs. 

VII. Counseling should use objective and 
standardized instruments of diagnosis to the 
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extent warranted by their demonstrated 
validity. 

Intelligence tests, placement tests, and 
reading tests have been sufficiently standard- 
ized to be fairly reliable. Although the re- 
sults of these tests throw important side 
lights upon student problems, it would be un- 
wise, even now to draw far-reaching final 
conclusions from them. Tests of emotionality, 
of special aptitudes and interests, and of per- 
sonality are, as yet, largely in the process of 
proving their worth. Very frequently, how- 
ever, these will also give important clues 
with respect to personality problems. It is 
essential therefore, that counselors shall be 
familiar with the various objective aids which 
are available to them and that they shall use 
them to the degree warranted by the reliabil- 
ity and validity of the instruments. 


Principles Pertaining to Counseling Agents 
and Procedures 

I. Counseling must be made a responsi- 
bility of all who deal with students. 

Every faculty member or administrative 
officer who discusses with a student matters 
pertaining to his scholastic progress or dif- 
ficulties, his finances, his friendships, his 
home life or any other phase of his experi- 
ence, is performing some of the counseling 
functions previously noted. Moreover, it 
must be recognized that often the most ef- 
fective counseling is of this detached and in- 
formal type. It is important, therefore, that 
faculty members shall be sensitized to the 
importance of counseling and that they shall 
be encouraged to give counsel whenever an 
opportunity arises. Likewise, the service of 
secretaries of the Christian Associations, of 
Deans of Men, of Deans of Women, of busi- 
ness officers, and other staff members should 
be promoted and incorporated into a com- 
prehensive counseling program. 

II. Informal and unorganized counseling 
must be supplemented by more systematized 
procedures on the part of a few well quali- 
fied individuals. 

It is clearly held in the statement of this 
principle that the counseling functions can 
not be performed, fully and effectively, whol- 
ly by the incidental procedures of faculty 
members and administrative officers. This is 
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true for several reasons. First, faculty mem- 
bers lack the time to perform adequately all 
of the counseling functions. Second, they are 
often not interested in giving this type of 
service. This is particularly true in larger in- 
stitutions in which the spirit of research pre- 
dominates. Third, many faculty members 
are uninformed concerning the most effective 
counseling techniques and they do not have 
at their command specialized information 
which is highly essential. It is necessary, 
therefore, to arrange for designated individ- 
uals in each institution to do more sys- 
tematized counseling. 

To be qualified for this specialized type of 
counseling an individual should have broad 
experience, deep sympathy and understand- 
ing, and a personality which invites confi- 
dence. He should have training in psychol- 
ogy and sociology to give him an understand- 
ing of the problems and relationships of in- 
dividuals as members of the social group, he 
should know the modern theories, practices 
and trends in education, and he should be 
informed in the methods of gathering and 
using case materials, to say nothing of other 
types of preparation, such as_ psychiatry, 
which will prove very valuable. As has al- 
ready been noted, a counselor should have 
faculty status and the full cooperation of 
other faculty members and of administrative 
officers. 

Administrative procedures should be so or- 
ganized that special counselors may make fre- 
quent contacts with students in normal situa- 
tions. They may assist in registering stu- 
dents, may make appointments for planning 
educational programs in advance of registra- 
tion, or they may discuss vocational plans 
with students. Through these conferences, if 
they are carefully conducted, will be discov- 
ered various personal difficulties which may 
demand further consideration to bring about 
a satisfactory adjustment. 


III. Special provision should be made for 
expert services in dealing with unusually dif- 
ficult cases. 

Time and again a well prepared general 
counselor will find problems which are too 
intricate for him to deal with, either because 
of the highly specialized service demanded, 
or the amount of time required, or perhaps 
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both. Counselors generally are unable to deal 
satisfactorily with serious maladjustments of 
personality involving deep-seated conflicts, 
wrong attitudes, intense emotional upheavals, 
and similar psychological factors. The diag. 
nosis and treatment of such cases belongs to 
an expert in mental hygiene or psychiatry, 
Likewise, matters of physical health must be 
referred to competent physicians. In larger 
institutions there is also a need for a special- 
ist who can deal with the potentially failing 
students. He should be able to diagnose read- 
ing difficulties, faulty study habits, or special 
disabilities and to institute procedures which 
will aid the scholastic delinquent in overcom- 
ing his limitations. Smaller institutions will 
often find it difficult to provide all of the 
specialized services actually needed. It be- 
comes all the more necessary in such cases 
that the general counselors shall be unusually 
well qualified for their work so that the num- 
ber of students not adequately cared for may 
be reduced to a minimum. The least that 
should be expected in any institution, how- 
ever, is that regular counseling should be sup- 
plemented by the services of competent spe- 
cialists in mental hygiene and in medicine. 


IV. All counseling functions should be 
directed and co-ordinated by one officer. 

The discussion up to this point has stressed 
the fact that effective counseling will include 
the faculty, a corps of general counselors, 
and a few individuals qualified to render 
highly specialized types of service. In or- 
der to determine policies, to avoid large 
omissions in the counseling program, and to 
unify the work of various counseling agents, 
a correlating officer is needed. In smaller 
institutions the Dean of the college or some 
other administrative officer who understands 
personnel work may serve as this correlating 
officer. In larger colleges and universities 
an especially appointed officer—he may be 
called Dean of Students or by any other ap- 
propriate title—can best unify and adminis- 
ter the counseling activities. It is understood 
of course, that this officer should be in 
general charge of all phases of student per- 
sonnel work, such as publications, organiza- 
tions and housing, as well as counseling 


proper. 
V. Counselors should be freed from the 
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THE IMPROVING COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


performance of routine duties by the provi- 
sion of adequate clerical assistance. 

This statement may appear to be so obvious 
that it should not be mentioned. Yet in many 
institutions in which surveys of personnel 
work have been made, it has been found that 
counselors spend hours, even days, in tabu- 
lating grade distributions, making out regis- 
tration cards, copying data from one record 
to another, filing materials, and sending out 
form letters. These clerical activities seri- 
ously limit the amount of time which is ac- 
tually available for student counseling and 
detract from the interest of the counselor in 


his real work. Inasmuch as ample time for 
conferences with each student is one of the 
keys to effective counseling, the wisdom of 
providing adequate and capable clerical as- 
sistance in the performance of routine affairs 
needs no further argument. 

The offices of counselors should be so lo- 
cated as to make possible a unified filing 
system. This arrangement will enable a small 
clerical staff to perform the routine activi- 
ties which often require much of the time of 
a counselor and will enable him to devote his 
time to counseling proper. 


The Improving College Professor 


CarROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


HE scientific movement in education 
i¢ has at last found friends in our col- 

leges. In this stronghold of conserva- 
tism there is now discernible a stirring about 
to discover how the teaching process at this 
level may be developed into a more recog- 
nizable technique. Both men and women 
thoroughly trained professionally are in 
greater demand than formerly for teaching 
positions of college grade, and inducements 
are being offered to encourage enrollment 
and participation in the activities of profes- 
sional teacher training courses. Graduates 
of our schools of education and teachers’ 
colleges and young men pursuing advanced 
graduate work in education are in positions 
of advantage from the viewpoint of future 
promotion in their special fields of service. 
Recent investigations reveal abundant ad- 
ministrative interest in improving instruc- 
tional procedures in our higher institutions 
of learning. State universities, agricultural 
colleges, engineering departments, schools 
designed for the higher education of ne- 
groes, etc., are among the organizations be- 
coming seriously concerned with better in- 
structional results in the classroom. 

The directors of our educational life have 
always been slow to modify our professional 
practices, but eventually they will match in 
their work the forward movements of other 
types of enterprises; for it is the same with 
schools as it is with business, save that com- 


mercial executives move into action more 

expeditiously. At the present time we are 

witnessing no inconsiderable flow of litera- 

ture from presses which emphasize in their 

publications the urgent issues of higher edu- 

cation. Editors’ offices are swamped with 

material that seeks to throw light especially 

on some of the newer aspects of college and 

university problems. Among the published 

materials are to be found a variety of con- 

tributions, such as the following: 

Radical books 

Sensational magazine articles 

Official institutional bulletins 

Government research investigations 

Association yearbooks and convention minutes 

Organization propaganda and advertisements 

Professional conference proceedings 

Foundation experimental studies 

Privately published pamphlets 

Textbooks on college and university education 

Technical articles in the research journals 

Conservative essays in the better general maga- 
zines 

13. Scholarly discussions in academic journals 

14. News reports in the daily press 

15. Departmental writings in the current events 

magazines 

16. Artistic essays in the literary publications 

17. Utopian dreams and aspirations 

18. Idealistic theories and hypothetical descriptions 


NE 


Thoroughly planned experiments and care- 
fully executed investigations have given us a 
formidable amount of quantitatively treated 
data on some of our most important college 
teaching problems. Some of the subjects that 
have been studied under scientifically con- 
trolled conditions are as follows: 
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The function of the deanship and the presi- 
dent’s office 
The curricular load of the student 
The class hour and student load of the professor 
Class size in relation to efficient instruction 
Admission of worthy entrance candidates 
Personnel technique in handling students 
Educational values in honors courses 
The contract and conference methods of teach- 
in 
The odvantages of the laboratory system of 
instruction 
Library readings in relation to efficient learn- 
ing 
The rapid arrival of the junior college in 
the west is the outcome of doubt, suspicion 
and aspiration regarding the effectiveness of 
the traditional four year college. The eight- 
four public school division of grades has 
been compelled to submit to a drastic reor- 
ganization to meet changing social conditions 
and a speedily accymulating body of valuable 
educational exploration. In a similar man- 
ner the college will have to conform to ur- 
gent public and professional demands for re- 
construction. The junior college has come 
out of the west challenging our eastern con- 
servatism and insisting on a reformulated 
educational philosophy. It is pretty certain 
to flourish throughout the nation in the not 
distant future, and its staff requirements will 
have to be supplied by our better teacher 
training institutions. College graduates who 
have been progressively improving them- 
selves professionally by private reading and 
travel and by attendance at extension and 
summer session courses will be in strategic 
positions for advancement and further pro- 
fessional promotion. It is a challenge to our 
young instructors today to make themselves 
both competent and deserving. Those who 
find themselves best fitted for teaching at the 
higher levels should inform themselves au- 
thoritatively concerning curriculum prob- 
lems, faculty standards, educational aims and 
classroom methods most suitable for use in 
our colleges and universities. 


Numerous publications have appeared deal- 
ing with the attributes most desired in college 
teachers today, and in many sources we see 
efforts being’ made to improve college pro- 
fessors. In the Feb. 11, 1928 issue of 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY the writer pub- 
lished the results of a study aimed to de- 
termine The Preferred College Professor. The 
following sixteen points are there listed: 
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1. A good fellow in and out of class 

2. An authority in the knowledge of his subject 

3. A congenial companion 

4. An expert in the work of teaching others 

5. Exceptional ability in self-expression 

6. Just, impartial and sympathetic 

7. Reasonable always 

8. Eager to assist individual students 

9. Appreciation of the student viewpoint 

10. Profound understanding of human nature in 
general 

1l. Possessing a good name in the community 

12. Making a good appearance in public 

13. Sincere interest in the personal problems of 
students 

14. Known to be respectable in private life 

15. Tolerant toward the opinions of colleagues 
and students 

16. Capable of intellectual growth 


And in the Jan. 17, 1931 issue of the same 
journal there is a brief summary of a related 
study. The instructorial qualities listed there 
are as follows: 


Thorough knowledge of subject matter 

Interesting presentation of subject matter 

Interest in the profession 

Careful organization of the materials of in- 
struction 

Enthusiasm for professional work 

A pleasing personality 

Fairness to all students 

Understanding of human nature 

Knowledge of methods 

10. Alertness and broad-mindedness 

1l. Good character and reputation 

12. Good speaking ability 

13. Tolerance of other people’s views 

14. Accurate methods of grading 

15. Kindness and sympathy for all students 

16. Definiteness of requirements 

17. A keen sense of humor 

18. Reliability and honesty 

19. Neatness in personal appearance and work 

20. Friendliness 


In both series the qualities are ranked in 
order of their value. Many similar sum- 
maries are available; and it is an important 
service to see that students of the problems of 
college teaching have access to the best 
studies and the most constructive suggestions 
that have been issued. 

In connection with the improving profes- 
sor and modern methods of instruction it may 
prove of interest to present the opinions of 
some leading educational thinkers. Pres. E. 
H. Wilkins, of Oberlin College, states in his 
book The Changing College that “ . . . . no 
possible combination of other qualities, how- 
ever superlative, can justify the appointment 
of a poor teacher. What shall it profit a col- 
lege to add to its teaching staff a man who 
has a fine voice, is a natural mixer, plays 
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golf in the eighties, is a tireless and efficient 
committeeman, a productive scholar, an ideal- 
ist in life and work—and cannot teach? 
Teaching is the soul of the enterprise. Unto 
the teacher these other qualities may well be 
added; but teaching ability must be there as 
the basic quality of all.” 

John Palmer Gavit says in his stimulating 
volume College, “Teaching is a fascinating 
business. Once get the virus into a young 
person’s blood, and it is almost as impos- 
sible to eradicate it as—as printer’s ink. . . . 
As for training, I have observed with some 
surprise that few college professors have had 
any training for the profession of teaching. 
.... teaching is not altogether an occult 
gift conferred upon a consecrated few... . 
but an instinct imbedded in the basic sub- 
stance of mankind. ...To be effective, 
however, it does require intelligent training.” 

Dr. Frederick J. Kelly has written in his 
survey of The Liberal Arts College“... . 
college teachers in spite of their professed in- 
difference to pedagogy are ready for a seri- 
ous consideration of the fundamental rela- 
tionship between methods of teaching and the 
accomplishment of the aims of the college.” 

We can go to Herbert Spencer’s essay on 
Education to find an excellent statement of 
the matter. “Science will not make an artist. 
But innate faculty alone will not suffice. 
Only when Genius is married to Science can 
the highest results be produced.” 

College professors have changed with the 
times. They have evolved with our other in- 
stitutions, and they seem always to have fit- 
ted in well with the circumstances of their 
times. They have endeared themselves to 
their constituency; they have become beloved 
in tradition; they furnish the themes in some 
of our masterpieces of art and literature; 
they -have been distinguished landmarks on 
many of our campuses; they have made note- 
worthy contributions to our culture. Genera- 
tions of young students have called blessed 
the names of many favorite professors, men 
who have inspired and led them forth to finer 
ideals and more creditable achievements. All 
too infrequently has the deserved reward 
come ‘to’ professorial counselors, to the men 
who have, pointed youth to the heights of as- 
piration’ and success. Always in American 
history as. well’ as in earlier times will the 
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university man stand out large as a builder 
of our civilization. Always will he loom 
gigantic on the horizon, beckoning his dis- 
ciples to move forward more aggressively, to 
bear down more vigorously and to use their 
powers to the maximum capacity. Always 
will he be remembered deep in the hearts of 
his proteges for his example, his encourage- 
ment, his diligence in investigation and his 
passionate appeal to young manhood to fol- 
low the gleam. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to 
show the trend in the direction of special 
preparation for the responsibilities of college 
instruction. In order to understand more 
clearly this movement toward a new kind of 
faculty man, it will be profitable to look 
backward to see some of the university and 
college leaders of previous periods of our 
educational history. In ancient times the 
centers of learning were Alexandria, Antioch, 
Athens, Pergamon, Rhodes and Rome. In 
these cities were to be found libraries, lec- 
ture halls and museums, at which the philos- 
ophers assembled to carry on discourse with 
their colleagues and intellectual followers. 
Men of studious habits and academic inter- 
ests were always to be found loitering around 
these institutions and seeking to contend with 
the masters in the matter of theological and 
metaphysical theses. There were very few 
manuscripts, and they were too crude and 
clumsy to be used with any degree of satis- 
faction. These were in the possession of the 
few in positions of prominence, and they 
were shared most reluctantly by their own- 
ers and caretakers. The younger students 
had to be present at the lectures and take 
down in copious notes or store away in their 
retentive memories the materials presented by 
the scholars. In those early times a profes- 
sor was a man with an original view of the 
universe, or he was one who had traveled 
and observed widely and was in possession 
of the ideas and theories of those elsewhere 
located or those of an antecedent generation. 
Philosophical ideas and systems were handed 
down from master to disciple, and then again 
transmitted to the oncoming younger genera- 
tion of students. There were no classes as 
we know them, and there was no recognized 
organization of education such as we have in 
our institutions of higher learning today. 
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Teaching activities were either in the fashion 
of a formal lecture or the personal relations 
of elder scholars and younger students en- 
gaged in informal discussion or joint in- 
vestigation. A professor in ancient times, 
therefore, was a man distinguished for his 
novel theories, peculiar ideas, original atti- 
tudes, wide experience or brilliant method of 
transmitting the facts he possessed. Fre- 
quently the professor was a grammarian or 
rhetorician, a man exceptionally skilled in 
speech, poetic forms and dramatic presenta- 
tion of interesting academic materials. It 
was not uncommon to find a large band of 
eager disciples or adventurous students fol- 
lowing such masters as Aristotle, Seneca, 
Gamaliel or Quintilian. There was a thirst 
for learning in those times that made the uni- 
versity professor a man whose company and 
intercourse were most earnestly solicited. 
In the middle ages there were universities 
located at Bologna, Cologne, Copenhagen, 
Heidelberg, Paris, Salamanca and many 
other cities educationally enterprising. The 
professors were leaders in religion, frequent- 
ly officials in the established church. They 
were masters of dialectic and metaphysical 
dissertation. They were authors of theologi- 
cal tracts and ecclesiastical documents. They 
outlined arguments in defense of the church 
and its organization, and they debated the 
most detailed points of church doctrine. Some 
of the teachers were rebelliously inclined, de- 
voting themselves chiefly to attacks against 
the orthodoxy and practices of their day. In 
the monasteries scholars devoted patient years 
to the work of translation and editorial la- 
bors. Some, indeed, did little more than to 
copy day after day, month after month, 
manuscripts that were in danger of fading 
beyond recognition. It was a fairly univer- 
sal practice in the medieval period for philos- 
ophers and theologians to live apart from the 
world in cloistered seclusion, so as the better 
to attack profoundly and uninterruptedly the 
problems that mystified the unlearned and 
challanged the best intelligence of the profes- 
sional thinkers. Mastery of logic was at a 
premium, and asceticism was regarded as al- 
most indispensable for the clear understand- 
ing of basic principles and for the daily liv- 
ing of pious leaders. Anselm, Peter Abelard, 
Duns Scotus and Thomas Acquinas were a 
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few of the men who might be classified as 
prominent professors of this stage of our 
educational progress. They were able teach- 
ers and influential officials of the scholasti- 
cism of their day. They had hosts of ad. 
mirers, and frequently hordes of followers 
lingered on every thought and phrase that 
emanated from them. 

Colleges and universities have acquired a 
more secular character since the arrival of 
our sciences and our numerous occupational 
interests. Our American colleges especially 
emphasize the material and vocational phases 
of our civilization in the content of the 
courses offered and also in the personnel and 
staff members. Not so many administrative 
leaders and classroom instructors are min- 
isters of the Gospel; not so many are teach- 
ing because of a missionary zeal or devotion 
to things of the spirit; not so many regard 
teaching as a mere side-line to something 
more serious and holy; not so many profes- 
sors are obsessed with creeds and weighted 
down with a passion for proselyting and dis- 
seminating denominational propaganda. We 
have built up in the United States a tradition 
of the American college professor. He is a 
distinct type, although a gradually and con- 
tinuously developing type. There have been 
humorous caricatures resulting from certain 
mannerisms and peculiarities of personality, 
and there has also been a sincere idolatry at 
the shrine of the man of learning. Exaggera- 
tions have aided in constructing a popular 
and distinctive portrait of the modest man 
submerged by the classic shades of the quiet 
college campus. We are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with him deportment involving pro- 
found preoccupation of thought and absence 
of mind. The college professor has always 
been considered slow, ponderous and imprac- 
tical. He has been regarded as more punc- 
tilious with his speech and more precise in 
his reasoning processes than considerate of 
his family and his students. In the eighteenth 
century the scholar was challenged by and oc- 
cupied with the political and civic problems 
of the day; and the religious issues were still 
present in the prerevolutionary decades. The 
subjects taught were primarily metaphysics, 
logic, philosophy and the classical languages. 
History, mathematics and English Literature 
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REALIZATION 


For many years there has been agitation 
for the preparation of a directory of the 
membership of our fraternity. It seemed an 
almost impossible task and succeeding Na- 
tional Councils each in turn hesitated to un- 
dertake the project. The last National Coun- 
cil made bold to authorize the Directory and 
it gave instructions to the Executive Secre- 
tary to proceed in its preparation. Unfor- 
tunately, the Council did not provide working 
capital and for months it seemed that the idea 
of a directory would have to be abandoned. 

Members of the fraternity came to the res- 
cue, however, by placing paid advance orders, 
and preparation of the copy began in earnest. 
Orders continued to come and the expense 
incident to the collection and preparation of 
copy has been met from the funds thus sup- 
plied. The balance now in the Directory 
Fund is much too low to meet the bills for 
printing and binding which must be paid in 
the very near future. Will the remaining 
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8,000 members whose names appear in the 
Directory with complete information, and 
who have not responded to our requests for 
orders, rally to our support now that the Di- 
rectory is a realization? We believe that 
they will and on that conviction we are pro- 
ceeding to print and bind a sufficiently large 
number of copies to pay out on the project. 
If our confidence has been misplaced, frank- 
ly, we shall be faced with a problem of dol- 
lars and cents of no mean proportion. 

The task has been large beyond our expec- 
tations. The support given to us, the letters 
of interest in the Directory, and the letters 
of appreciation which we have received have 
each helped much to make the task a pleas- 
ant one. 

Truly, the Directory of Phi Delta Kappa is 
a realization. How pleasant or how poig- 
nant that realization will be depends upon 
the buying power of our membership. 

P. M. C. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PHI DELTA KAPPA 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
POSITIONS 


(From Phi Delta Kappa Directory) 
Presidents, Universities and Colleges. _ 80 


Presidents, Teachers Colleges________ 58 
Presidents, Normal Schools__________ 17 
Presidents, Junior Colleges__________ 50 
Faculty, Universities and Colleges___ 2,069 
Faculty, Teachers Colleges__________ 635 
Faculty, Normal 95 
Faculty, Junior Colleges____________ 175 
U. S. Office of Education, In________ 30 
School Officers, State......._....___ 200 
Superintendents, 90 
Superintendents, City and Town____-_ 1,371 
Asst. Superintendents, City__________ 89 
Principals, Elementary and Secondary 1,418 
164 
High-School 1,475 


Special Directors, Supervisors and 
Research Directors and Assistants... 234 


Elementary-School 12 
Students, College and University_____ 480 
400 
Undergraduate 80 
Educational Editors and Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations____~~_ 25 
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Educational Pub. Companies, With__-_ 67 

Presidents and 16 

Editors and Ednl. Directors____-_ 15 

Representatives 36 
Unclassified Educational Positions__- 97 
Other Professions.................. 98 

37 

Religious Educationists, Welfare Work- 

Educational Directors and Research 

Workers with Business Concerns___ 33 

TOTAL (Positions indicated) 9,377 
Information not 2,042 


There are no duplications in the above 
classifications of membership. It is true, 
however, that many of the members might 
have been classified in more than one of the 
categories. For instance, the number of 
graduate students listed is smaller than might 
be expected because many of the graduate 
students are also holding educational posi- 
tions. They are classified above under the 
appropriate position heading. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 

Frederick J. Kelly, Kappa 67, received doc- 
tors degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1914. He is Lecturer in 
Higher Education, University of Chicago. 

A. J. Brumbaugh, Zeta 495, received doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Chicago, 
1929. He is Associate Dean of the College 
of Arts, Literature, and Sciences, and Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, -University of 
Chicago. 

Earl E. Emme, Zeta 701, received master’s 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1918. He is now Fellow in Religious 
Education, University of Chicago. 

Carroll D. Champlin, Xi 61, received doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1925. He is Professor of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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J. O. McLaughlin, Beta 481, received doc- 
tor’s degree from Stanford University, 1930. 
He is Director of Guidance, Stockton City 
Schools, Stockton, California. 

L. R. DeLong, Beta 403, received doctor’s 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. He is Assistant Director of 
Teacher Training Extension and Associate 
Professor, Pennsylvania State College. 

A. R. Gilliland, Zeta 160, received doctor’s 
degree from University of Chicago, 1922. He 
is Professor of Psychology, Northwestern 
University. 

J. C. Knode, Beta 925, received doctor’s de- 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. He is Dean of Men and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, University of New 
Mexico. 

T. D. Martin, Beta 196, received doctor’s 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. He is Director of Division 
of Records and Membership, N. E. A. 

J. H. Smith, Zeta 123, received doctor’s 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. He is Superintendent of 
Schools, Aurora, Illinois. 


Richard S. Uhrbrock, Theta 297, received 


doctor’s degree from Teachers College, Co-. 


lumbia University, 1928. He is Head of De- 
partment of Statistics and Research, Division 
of Industrial Relations, Proctor & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati. 

M. M. Chambers, Sigma 343, received doc- 
tor’s degree from Ohio State University, 1931. 
He is Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 
(Continued from page 165) 


University of Chicago. Probably by now fifty 
of the colleges and universities in this coun- 
try have established some sort of office for 
the purpose of research in higher education. 
Thus it appears that the fifth principle is 
being rapidly accepted by the colleges. 

I have sought to show how the colleges are 
making rapid progress in adjusting their pro- 
cedures to five of the most important educa- 
tional principles which have been re-shaping 
public schools in recent years. It may be 
truly said that these principles are stirring 
the colleges. 
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City School Institutes In Pennsylvania, Leo 
Ray DeLong. Published by Ell Ess Dee Edu- 
cational Publishers, Camp Hill, Pa. 

A study of the development and adminis- 
tration of the program of in-service education 
of Pennsylvania teachers required by the in- 
stitute law. Since 1855 Pennsylvania teach- 
ers have been compelled to undergo some 
form of institute study annually. In 1885, 
city school systems were authorized to estab- 
lish their own institutes. Since 1923, these 
districts have been permitted to substitute 
other approved forms of in-service educa- 
tion for the typical week of institute. This 
study presents in 145 pages, and 29 tables an 
historical, statistical, legally documented, and 
discussional analysis of the institutes, particu- 
larly those of the past five years. 


The results of the study are cited in 42 ob- 
jective and 30 subjective outcomes of legal, 
- historical, or statistical techniques and the use 
of subjective research upon subjective state- 
ments of educational authorities, respectively. 
The writer included a final chapter setting 
forth his own deductions which grew out of 
the study and his four years experience in 
directing, planning, and instructing teachers 
institutes. Statements of 65 superintendents 
and their objective judgments of the nine 
most prevalent types of city school institutes 
are included. The results of judgments by 
323 teachers upon these institute types and a 
list of 17 institute aims are presented. 


The publication was prepared and accept- 
ed as a doctor’s thesis by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and printed for free 
distribution to Pennsylvania city superin- 
tendents as Teacher Training Extension Bul- 
letin No. 11, by Pennsylvania State College. 
It was reviewed by William McAndrew in 
School and Society, Feb. 7, 1931. 

L. R. DeLone. 


General Psychology for Professional Stu- 
dents. A. R. Gilliland, John J. B. Morgan, 


AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


(Please Send Contributions to the Editor ) 
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and S. N. Stevens. Published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1930. 

This book has been written to fill the spe- 
cific need for a special text for professional 
students. Many, if not all, of the available 
texts in general psychology have been writ. 
ten for students in arts, literature, or science. 
These texts too frequently have emphasized 
some particular point of view, have stressed 
theoretical discussions rather than practical 
applications, and have limited their illustra- 
tions too often to those having only an aca- 
demic appeal. This book has been written 
by men who hold different points of view in 
psychology, but who have harmonized these 
views in the materials presented here. While 
it is a text in general psychology, treating the 
topics in general psychology, the attempt has 
been made to introduce as much objective ma- 
terial and as little theoretical material as pos- 
sible. Finally, the illustrations have been 
selected, so far as practicable, from the fields 
of industry and the professions. 


A. R. 


Orienting the Student in College, With Spe- 
cial Reference to Freshman Week. Jay C. 
Knode, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Education, No. 415. 

This study deals with the general process 
of orienting the student in college, particu- 
larly with regard to the origin, needs and 
purposes of the process, then takes up in de- 
tail the device known as Freshman Week. 

The process of orientation divides itself 
into four major practices; namely, Freshman 
Week, the survey course treating only the 
fields of knowledge, the general orientation 
course dealing with the problems of college 
life and comprising lectures and conferences 
covering several weeks or months, and ad- 
visory systems which may either be associated 
with the three foregoing or be set up inde- 
pendently. 

Reasons why these methods of orientation 
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AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


have been found necessary are: (1) enlarged 
enrollments, (2) lack of homogeneity in the 
social background of students, (3) the grow- 
ing complexity of the college instructional 
field, (4) the growing independence of pub- 
lic secondary schools, and (5) the current 
conflict and confusion among educational ob- 
jectives. 

Attempt was made to arrive at conclusions 
regarding Freshman Week (1) by ascertain- 
ing, through the questionnaire method, facts 
concerning the practice of a majority of in- 
stitutions with respect to the organization and 
administration of Freshman Week, (2) by 
studying intensively 258 programs of Fresh- 
man Week from 125 institutions for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information as to various 
practices and the degrees of their success, (3) 
by measuring as far as possible the success 
of Freshman Week by means of the discov- 
ery of the majority opinion of college officers 
and students and by means of computation 
of the amount of elimination of subjects and 
activities from Freshman Week programs, 
(4) by defining in some measure the place 
of Freshman Week activities in the general 
orientation program by means of a scale rated 
by seventeen personnel experts, and (5) by 
making application of the standards evolved 
to a specific program. 

When calculation was limited to those 
events of Freshman Week which remained 
upon programs of a minimum of twenty-five 
institutions with eliminations from other pro- 
grams of not more than fifteen per cent (that 
is, with a “percentage of success” of 85) va- 
rious talks and addresses ranked in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) Assembly, Chapel, or Con- 
vocation (without specific indication as to 
content or program), (2) Address of Wel- 
come, (3) Work of Various College Organi- 
zations and the Introduction of Organization 
Heads, (4) Announcements and Directions 
regarding Freshman Week, (5) Courses, Cur- 
ricula; the Work of the Various Colleges, 
etc., (6) Student Activities, (7) The Use of 
the Library, (8) Aims, Ideals, and Values of 
College, (9) College History, Traditions, 
Customs, etc. 

Experts in college personnel work found 
Freshman Week most important for the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) Imparting knowledge 
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of college history, traditions, customs, etc., 
(2) Imparting knowledge of college rules and 
regulations, (3) For explanation of regis- 
tration, (4) Giving an introduction to the 
campus, (5) Extending welcome and making 
provision for acquaintance, (6) Giving infor- 
mation as to student conduct and responsi- 
bilities, (7) Providing information regarding 
student activities and organizations. 
Freshman Week has proved the country 
over to be highly successful. That it has 
definite ends to serve has been generally 
agreed, but because of its very success, seem- 
ingly, there has been a tendency to overload 
the program. Educational guidance in any 
broad sense, vocational guidance, knowledge 
of the techniques of study and so on cannot 
be imparted within the space of a few days. 


The Freshman Week program should be 
inaugurated only after careful study of local 
needs, local and country-wide educational ob- 
jectives, and study of the secondary schools 
from which the students come. Again, after 
establishment it should be subjected to con- 
tinuous study, and supplemented both in the 
secondary school and in the later college 
years with close personal attention to the 
problems of the individual student. 

Jay C. Knope. 


Ethics in the Teaching Profession. Theo- 
dore Day Martin. Published by The National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
1931. 

The purpose of this study is threefold: (1) 
to discover current practices regarding in- 
struction in professional ethics; (2) to sug- 
gest arrangements which professional schools 
for teachers may well use to acquaint their 
students with the accepted standards of pro- 
fessional conduct; and (3) to prepare a se- 
lected and annotated list of these standards 
which may be used as a basis for discussion 
in teacher training classes and among teach- 
ers in service. 

Reports received from schools of architec- 
ture, commerce, dentistry, education, jour- 
nalism, law, medicine and nursing indicate a 
wide diversity of practice among these 
schools with regard to the arrangements 
which they make for instruction in profes- 
sional ethics. Schools of nursing and of den- 
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tistry show a marked tendency to provide 
definite courses in professional ethics. 


Schools of architecture, journalism, law, and 
medicine are rather evenly divided with ref- 
erence to this practice while comparatively 
few of the schools of commerce and schools 
for teachers report distinct courses in pro- 
fessional standards of conduct. 

Leaders in each of the fields studied are 
generally agreed that prospective members 
should receive instruction of some kind in 
the ethics of the respective callings. On the 
other hand, they are far from agreement as 
to the arrangements which should be made 
for this instruction. Some believe that the 
incidental consideration of ethical problems 
in connection with other subjects is sufficient. 
Others contend that students cannot be ade- 
quately trained in accepted standards of pro- 
fessional conduct unless separate and distinct 
courses in this subject are provided. Still 
others, taking a middle ground, maintain that 
while the consideration of this important 
topic must not be left to chance, the provision 
of separate courses is neither feasible nor 
effective and they favor the systematic treat- 
ment of ethical problems in specific units of 
other courses. 

Professional schools for teachers are urged 
to make definite provision for the considera- 
tion of problems of professional ethics in 
specific units of other courses: (a) in the 
first year of training; (b) during the prac- 
tice teaching period; (c) during the last 
months of the training course. 

The second part of the study contains a 
selected and annotated list of standards of 
professional conduct for teachers. These 
standards were selected for the most part 
from the official codes of the National Edu- 
cation Association and 32 state teachers’ as- 
sociations. A modified form of the “case 
method” has been employed in the presenta- 
tion of this material. Excerpts from the 
codes furnish official statements of certain 
accepted standards. Data from the study by 
the National Education Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Ethics of the Profession throw 
light on the extent to which these standards 
are approved by representatives of the pro- 
fession at large. Reported violations furnish 
concrete illustrations of conduct considered 
improper for teachers and quotations from 
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the professional standards of law and medi. 
cine permit certain comparisons between 
teaching and these two professions. 

Part Two of this study has been prepared 
specifically as a handbook for prospective 
teachers and as a course book for commit- 
tees of state and local teachers’ associations, 
The supplementary references and the an.- 
notated bibliography contain valuable sugges. 
tions for further reading and study in this 
field. 

T. D. Martin. 


Legal Limitations On Bonds and Taxation 
For Public School Buildings, Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation by J. H. Smith. Published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

This study gives the various legal limita- 
tions on school indebtedness for the forty- 
eight states. These limitations which are 
usually expressed as per cents of the assessed 
valuations are reduced by means of assess- 
ment ratios to per cents of the real valuations 
of all taxable property. Comparisons can 
then be made between various states because 
the limitations are then expressed in terms of 
a common denominator. 

The factors which affect the development 
of school building programs in various types 
of cities are shown to vary in different lo- 
calities. Legal provisions which affect bond 
issues in various states are evaluated in terms 
of the varying needs of school districts. 

The tables of this study and the critical 
evaluations of the provisions of various stat- 
utes will prove valuable to administrators 
who wish to secure legislative relief for dis- 
tricts whose school building programs are 
now handicapped by unfavorable legal lim- 
itations on indebtedness or by low tax rates 


for building purposes. 
J. H. Smiru. 


“The Freshman’s Use of Time,” by Rich- 
ard Stephen Uhrbrock, The Journal of High- 
er Education, Vol. 2, No. 3, March 1931. 

The 245 male freshmen in the Orientation 
Class at Cornell University kept careful rec- 
ords of their activities for one week. By 
means of a code device the men indicated how 
their time was spent, during each fifteen min- 
ute interval, for each twenty-four hours, for 
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THE IMPROVING COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


seven consecutive days. The average student 
spent approximately 80 per cent of his time 
in the following activities: sleeping; class 
and laboratory attendance; eating; remuner- 
ative work; walking to and from classes; 
physical exercise; and “bull sessions.” 

The time records of the eighteen men who 
made the highest grades and the eighteen men 
who made the lowest grades were studied. 
The average high-scholarship man _ spent 
56.27 hours in activities related to school 
work, such as class attendance, home and 
library study, writing themes and reports, 
walking to and from classes, and the like. 
He devoted 6.48 hours to remunerative work, 
44.23 hours to personal and social pursuits, 


were also coming into prominence. In the 
nineteenth century science subjects brought 
to the faculties men with a wholly different 
outlook on life. They had behind them ex- 
periences radically different from the careers 
of the scholars who had been the backbone 
of the college faculties. They had talents and 
abilities involving laboratories and the great 
out-doors. They were men with interest in 
physical objects and material progress. They 
were as a rule more versatile and more prac- 
tical—they were devoted to such studies as 
botany, geology, astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, ornithology, entymology, zoology, etc. 
Their coming to the university faculties was 
not welcomed at first, but as the decades 
came and went their colleagues became more 
sympathetic and cooperative; and there is no 
doubt that there was an appreciable improve- 
ment in the subject matter and methods of 
teaching of the specialists in the more tra- 
ditional subjects of instruction. There were 
occasional clashes between the two large 
groups, out of which doubtless came benefits 
and improvements from the viewpoint of the 
student body and the general public. The 
newer professors were pledged to precision 
and accuracy of observation; they were con- 
cerned with securing and circulating informa- 
tion about the natural world. They were de- 
voted to specificness and thoroughness, and 
they employed the techniques of experimen- 
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and 60.42 hours to sleep. 

The average low-scholarship man spent 
53.22 hours in school work of various kinds, 
10.51 hours at remunerative tasks, 47.08 
hours were devoted to personal and social 
pursuits, and 56.06 hours remained for sleep. 

The following statement may be made 
about the average low-scholarship man, when 
we compare his time allotments with the 
average high-scholarship man. The low- 
scholarship man spent Jess time in school 
work, more time at work for which he re- 
ceived cash, or its equivalent, more time in 
personal and social pursuits, and less time 
in sleep. 

RicHarp STEPHEN UHRBROCK. 


tation and demonstration. They opposed dog- 
matism and blind faith in the past, and they 
insisted on proof and verification. We can 
all name men of this century who excelled 
in performing the duties of the professor. 
They were not all scientists and instructors 
in the new subject matter. There were super- 
ior professors of poetry and philosophy; 
there were many brilliant teachers of mathe- 
matics and Latin; there were marked men in 
the field of history and English Literature. 
Also there were biologists, physicists, geol- 
ogists and physiologists who were sensational 
and scintillating classroom teachers. The 
professors of the nineteenth century were 
better by far than those of preceding cen- 
turies. They were in general a more intelli- 
gent, more interesting, more travelled, better 
trained and more sincere body of men. They 
became teachers because the work of instruc- 
tion made an appeal to them. They wanted 
time to investigate and think, leisure to ex- 
amine closely and compare carefully, oppor- 
tunities to discuss their findings with their 
colleagues and their students—and best of all 
they sought the joyous privilege of communi- 
cating their knowledge to the generation has- 
tening after them. 

The twentieth century has brought even 
more marked changes and improvements. The 
college has felt the upward pressure of de- 
velopments occurring at the lower instruc- 
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tional levels; and there have been more than 
a few improvements that have originated in 
the colleges and universities themselves. Be- 
low is a list of activities and reforms that 
have brought new life into the college class- 


rooms: 
1. Generous system of electives 
2. Wide adoption of coeducation for both under- 
graduates and graduates 

3. A more comprehensive program of athletics 

4. The introduction of many modern departments 
5. More progressive conceptions of the purpose 

of higher education 

6 Increased emphasis on the social sciences 

7. Heavier demands on professional preparation 

. Rapid expansion of state supported institutions 
9. High percentage of students working their way 

through college 
10. Employment on faculties of successful men by 
experience 
1l. The prevalence of a new type of lay leadership 
12. The continuous discovery of new fields of 
knowledge 
13. Growing conviction that all education is in 
a sense vocational 
14. Additional support of business and industrial 
interests 

Efforts are being directed toward discover- 
ing appropriate techniques of college in- 
struction. The writer consulted several 
classes of students of various types and 
learned that the leading procedures of the 
college classroom are ranked by them as 
follows: 
1. 396—General class discussion 


2. 715—Laboratory demonstration 

3. 760—Classroom lecture 

4. 900—Brief daily written quiz 

5. 909—Individual conferences with faculty mem- 
bers 

6. 980—Independent library reading 


The most favored methods have the lowest 
scores. It is apparent that the discussional 
method is by far the most satisfying to stu- 
dents. This is very significant. It indicates 
that a large per cent of our college students 
are conscientious and eager to learn, and that 
they do not seek the lines of least resistance. 
Only students who are prepared and well in- 
formed enjoy participation in classroom dis- 
cussion. Only those who relish hard think- 
ing and painstaking preparation would re- 
veal a preference for this sort of classroom 
procedure. Our students want real instruc- 
tion, and they are willing to do their share 
to accomplish this. The second ranking tech- 
nique is also favorable. Our students want 
to be shown. They have a scientific curiosity 
to satisfy, a hunger to observe knowledge in 
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action. They enjoy following closely the 
steps involved in any process. They demand 
the right to see phenomena for themselves; 
for they believe wholeheartedly that there 
can be no deep-seated appreciation without 
personal observation and participation. The 
lecture method is favored because under- 
graduates especially delight in listening to a 
brilliantly prepared and formally presented 
outline of subject matter. This method of 
imparting instruction is relatively new to un- 
derclassmen, and they take great pleasure in 
yielding themselves fully to the logic, prin- 
ciples, factual data, allusions, illustrations 
and witty comments of their idolized instruc- 
tors. Scholarly and inspirational addresses 
in the lecture are a novelty to freshmen par- 
ticularly, for they had grown accustomed to 
the routine quizzing and formalized recita- 
tion procedures of the secondary school 
classroom. The discourses of learned men 
are always fascinating to youth; so instead 
of criticising the lecture method as antiquated 
and ineffective, we should proceed to work 
out improved techniques of college lecturing. 
We should experiment and formulate better 
standards for outlining and delivering in- 
structional lectures. We need ways of meas- 
uring the lecture and of testing the outcome 
of a lecture course given for university credit. 
We need a more complete expression of stu- 
dent opinion, and we need to have devised 
criteria for determining the elements and the 
forms of the more worthy educational lec- 
tures. College teachers should seek to share 
each other’s experiences, and thus learn to 
modify their techniques and improve their 
methods of instruction. 

There are always some students who prefer 
the quiet, modest daily written quiz. Those 
who are reticent to speak out in class, and 
those who write easily what they have ac- 
quired in their study—these are the ones who 
take pleasure in submitting to professional 
tests. This group should be served, for they 
will do their best work under these condi- 
tions of instruction. At the same time they 
should be encouraged to recite and report 
orally in class, to take a more active part in 
the projects and discussions of their fellows. 
Here is an educational opportunity of im- 
portance for the instructor. Too little seems 
to be known and understood about the con- 
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THE IMPROVING COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


— 
ference method of teaching. Some of our stu- 
dents have enjoyed its privileges, especially 
the upper classmen, and they voted accord- 
ingly. In the years to come the ballot for 
this procedure will be heavier, and the de- 
mand for this method will be greater in many 
institutions. One of the many vital functions 
of the progressive college professor is to see 
that his students are thoroughly informed 
concerning the newer developments in cur- 
riculum and methodology. This is particu- 
larly true of the professor of education, who 
must always illustrate and demonstrate as 
well as discuss and evaluate. Several inter- 
pretations are possible for the low rating of 
the independent library reading system of in- 
struction. In the first place, this plan has not 
been widely adopted. It is used almost 
wholly for the superior students of certain 
distinctive institutions. In other colleges li- 
brary work is limited chiefly to a moderate 
amount of required reading. The routine, 
compulsory character of these assignments 
perhaps discourages enthusiasm for this in- 
structional technique. Many institutional 
libraries are inadequately equipped with 
books and seating capacity, which would tend 
to restrict the popularity of this form of in- 
struction. To certain types of students this 
library reading brand of college education 
seems too abstract, theoretical and remote 
from life. Our preparatory schools have ac- 
customed our students to study and think in 
terms of physical objects, to associate mate- 
rial stuff and movement with learning. In 
this day of almost universal secondary and 
higher education we have all sorts of stu- 
dents in all sorts of institutions, and the 
learning process has come to mean a number 
of things. The fact of greatest importance 
for us all to bear in mind is that the modern 
college and the progressive professor must be 
richly equipped and decidedly versatile in 
matching their materials and methods with 
the many peculiar kinds of minds that are 
presented to them for training. 


An analysis of the causes of poor teaching 
in our colleges reveals the following sources 
of failure: 


l. Belief that copious subject matter is all that 
is needed 

2. Excessive emphasis on words, phrases and 
literal definitions 
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3. Absence of friendly counsel from colleagues 
4. Starting a professional career without train- 
ing in the science and art of teaching 
5. Seeking success without the support of any 
special gift or talent for classroom teach- 
ing 
Neglecting to set up specific goals of attain- 
ment 
Failure to rationalize and motivate assignments 
Refusing to take to heart criticisms of students 
and their campus publications 
Falling behind the times in the matter of 
scientific experiments and creative pro- 
fessional literature 
10. Disregard of the traditions, ideals and ad- 
ministrative aspirations of the institution 
being served 


Numerous administrative provisions have 
been arranged to aid in the professionaliza- 
tion of young college instructors: leaves of 
absence, faculty committees studying prob- 
lems of technique, visiting lecturers and ex- 
tension instructors offering courses in edu- 
cation, joint programs of experimenting and 
testing, assigning freshman courses to the 
more matured professors, sectioning students 
according to capacity, delegating supervisory 
responsibilities to department heads, faculty 
meetings for the purpose of discussing class- 
room problems—these are some of the de- 
vices that have been contributing heavily to 
the improvement of college teaching. Among 
the suggestions that may profitably be ex- 
tended to the younger members of a faculty 
the following should be particularly helpful: 


1. Consider the purposes that students have in 
attending college 

2. Be familiar with the anticipated outcomes 
of a liberal or professional education 

3. Know the. ends and objectives of any curricu- 
Jum 

4. Appreciate the facility limitations of any in- 
stitution 

5. Take into consideration the character and ex- 
tent of an instructor's preparation 

6. Ascertain the cultural background of students 
under instruction 

7. Make full use of personality qualities and 
resources of temperament 

8. Cooperate with colleagues in practicing pro- 
gressive procedure 

9. Adapt the standards of the administration to 
the available materials of classroom ac- 
tivity 

10. Give an abundance of thought to the ideals 
and traditions of the institution in rela- 
tion to the types of students enrolled 

1l. Thorough knowledge of the general nature 
of the learning process 

12. The place of memorization in acquiring a cer- 
tain species of subject matter 

13. Encouraging private independent reading 

14. Giving students specific instruction in the use 
of the library 
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15. Directing students definitely in the technique 
of efficient note-taking 


Some of the outcomes most desired from 
any college recitation period are as follows: 


Increased ability to think clearly 

Additional practical information 

Attainment of greater skill in communication 

Interest stimulated in the subject being pur- 
sued 

Challenging problems and projects suggested 
for independent study 

Inspiration to put forth greater effort in the 
future 

Acquisition of some of the attributes of true 
culture 

Convincing discoveries concerning one’s limita- 
tions 

More complete possession of self-confidence 

Habits of accuracy and thoroughness in at- 
tacking difficult assignments 


It is a hopeful sign that in recent months 
we have seen new journals issued in the cause 
of higher education, the contents of which 


So 


to the School of Education of Leland 

Stanford Junior University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Education, 1930. 

The three major problems of education 
are: what shall be taught, how shall the teach- 
ing be done, and who is qualified to do the 
teaching. This thesis is a study of certain 
phases of the third problem. 

The major studies already made in the 
field are presented briefly and reviewed, 
showing many contradictory conclusions and 
low correlations between measurable quali- 
ties, objective data, and success in teaching 
as rated by school supervisors and adminis- 
trators. These previous studies evidence that 
the items of criteria usually employed for 
qualities of successful teaching are not fun- 
damental or inclusive. 

The conflicting ideas of requisite qualities 
and conflicting data of previous studies have 
produced an indeterminate status, and nullify 
attempts to establish standards in teacher 
training institutions and for teacher selecting 
agencies. An over-supply of teachers exists 
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are devoted largely to the professional im. 
provement of college and university faculties. 
Dissertations have been published in the field 
of instructional techniques, and conferences 
have been conducted on the subject of college 
teaching problems. Advances have been made 
in connection with measurement and testing 
at the higher level; and we are well on the 
way toward a real science of college instruc- 
tion. It will take several decades to over- 
come some of the existing evils, but the move- 
ment has started with a will. In the not dis. 
tant future it will be unpopular for any pro- 
fessor to assume a hostile attitude toward the 
scientific movement in higher education. It 
is a subject for rejoicing that college teach- 
ing is becoming a science to be studied and 
an art to be mastered through expert training 
and prolonged practice. 


and large numbers of applicants are seeking 
admission to training institutions. The neces- 
sary training requires several years, is spe- 
cialized, and does not equip for any other 
lines of work. Teaching cannot be regarded 
any longer as a stepping stone to other vo- 
cations and professions. Supply and demand 
must be articulated in order to maintain edu- 
cational and professional standards. For 
these reasons, the teachers colleges and other 
training institutions have a distinct obliga- 
tion, both to society and to those seeking 
training, to offer guidance to applicants for 
training and to exercise discrimination in ad- 
mitting trainees. 

To assist in providing means for prognosis, 
this study aims to discover if traits and abili- 
ties present in youth, as represented by in- 
terests, activities and achievements, contribute 
to the making of successful teachers and if 
these can be employed for prognostic pur- 
poses. It purports to point out procedures 
by which potentially successful teachers may 
be selected, procedures that should be of 
service to teacher training institutions in the 
problem of vocational guidance. 
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A CASE STUDY OF TEACHERS JUDGED SUCCESSFUL AND NON-SUCCESSFUL 


Ninety-eight successful and sixteen non- 
successful teachers who had taught at least 
two years and upon whom three independent 
ratings were available; and seventeen addi- 
tional non-successful teachers upon whom 
only partial data could be secured were in- 
cluded in the study. Only female teachers 
who were graduates of two teachers collezes 
and whose experience had been in elementary 
schools were included. The criteria were such 
as to select those who were rated in the upper 
five per cent and the lower five per cent ac- 
cording to success in the profession. 


The case-method of study was employed, 
data being secured from nine sources: the 
subject herself, a parent or older member of 
the family, a former teacher, secondary 
school marks, teachers college courses and 
marks, reports of supervisory officers, re- 
ports of faculty members of teachers colleges, 
visits to classroom of subject, and from mis- 
cellaneous sources. 


Practically all data concerned the period 
of youth, up to the time of entering a teach- 
ers college, and included: physical data, fam- 
ily data and history, ancestral data and his- 
tory; size of home library, reading interests, 
five favorite books, play and activity inter- 
ests, social interests and participations, re- 
ligious interests and participations, school 
data, attitude toward school studies, voca- 
tional history and choices, intelligence-test 
scores, professional history, attitudes toward 
elements of school organization, interests and 
attitudes as a teacher, opinions concerning 
the profession of teaching, home-reference 
blank, and teacher-reference blank. 


Complete case studies and profile charts 
of youthful interests and activities are given 
for ten successful and ten non-successful 
teachers. Chapter Six of Part Two contains 
the statistical data for all of the 114 cases 
and its interpretations. 

From the detailed case studies and tenden- 
cies shown in the statistical data, certain con- 
clusions are drawn which in part are: 

1. There is a continued close relationship 
between interests, attitudes, and partici- 
pations of youth and later success in 
teaching; the data of youth have prog- 
nostic values. 


. The larger standard deviation from the 
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mean and also from a zero of interests, 
i.e. an attitude of indifference, show that 
successful teachers were youths of wider 
experience, broader interests, greater 
likes and dislikes than non-successful 
teachers. 


- Qualifications for teaching cannot be 


stated in terms of narrowly defined tal- 
ents, or certain specific abilities—they 
are largely functional attitudes and abili- 
ties—and a teacher, who lacks any one 
of certain functional abilities, will fail 
in the work. 


. Interest and participation in any one type 


of work or activity cannot be considered 
alone but all lines must be considered to- 
gether. The only reliable measure of 
personality that can be obtained, or upon 
which a prediction can be made, must be 
based upon a profile of the various mani- 
fested qualities, attitudes, interests, and 
activities of the individual. 


. Successful teachers show a greater ability 


to eliminate individual traits and con- 
verge to necessary functional attitudes 
and activities. 


. There are limitations in forming conclu- 


sions regarding necessary traits of teach- 
ers from statistical procedures, when not 
applied to broad categories. 


. The personality tests indicate that ele- 


mentary classroom teachers are socially 
less assertive and less introverted than the 
average college woman, and the more 
highly extroverted teacher remains the 
longer in service. 


. A religious nature correlates highly with 


interests in teaching; but is not depend- 
ent upon any particular faith or type of 
training. 


. Of the early interests and activities, those 


which were largely self-expressive offer 
the best data from which to predict the 
future of the individual. 

Of the customary activities in youth, a 
lack of social participations is the great- 
est handicap to teachers. In 70% of 
cases of failure among teachers included 
in the study, the major cause assigned 
was a lack of social adaptability. 

There is large need for vocational guid- 
ance in teachers colleges. 
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12. The ultimate conclusion of the study is, 
that the qualifications for teaching are 

largely functional and can be stated in a 
few requirements. As a result of the 
case studies, the writer submits the fol- 
lowing basis for selecting and rating 
teachers, and that each qualification is es- 
sential, representing necessary functional 
attitudes and abilities: 

Professional Qualifications 

A. An adequate degree of intelligence, .as 
measured in terms of an intelligence quo- 
tient. 

B. An ability to measure and understand the 
present position, or status, and motives of 
the other fellow, namely: the pupil, the 
parent, and other factors in the school 
organization, and the factors in the com- 


munity. It is an ability to understand 


and evaluate the other person who comes 
into relation with her as a teacher. 

C. An adequate knowledge of immediate or 
ultimate educational goals, of that which 
is to be taught, and of techniques of teach- 
ing together with a reasonable degree of 


skill in applying them. The teacher 
should know the nature of the pathway 
ahead, how progress can be made on it 
by variously equipped individuals, and be 
able to direct or stimulate their efforts in 
the right direction. 

D. An attitude and ability to make needed 
social adjustments, to make one’s self ac- 
ceptable to the people with whom work 
is being carried on, and avoid unneces- 
sary destructive conflicts with them. 


Personal Qualifications 


While the study has not shown that the ab- 
sence of the following personal traits con- 
tributes to failure in teaching, they are in- 
herently necessary for continued relations in 
society; and they were so commonly stressed 
by many authors consulted in building the 
technique and in the personal letters received 
in connection with the study, that they should 
be included in a statement of criteria until 
further study proves them unnecessary. The 
personal qualities include: honesty, sincerity, 
truthfulness, and moral uprightness. 


Conflicting Theories of Social Control of 
Higher Education 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


DUCATION, in the sense of an attempt 
E to learn the nature of the universe and 
4 of man by means of the objective tech- 
niques of science and the syntheses of philos- 
ophy, is of course not to be controlled except 
by the limits of human intelligence. In a 
way, then, it is paradoxical to speak of con- 
trol of education, since in its essence it is and 
must be free. Insofar as it is restricted or 
dominated by influences foreign to the spirit 
of free inquiry, it loses its essential character 
and becomes at best mere half-education; and 
if it is tainted by those exaggerations, over- 
steppinzs of verifiable fact and appeals io 
unthinking prejudice which are so hard for 
the zealous to avoid and so difficult for the 
inexperienced to detect, it is fit to be des- 
ignated by the uncomplimentary name of 
propaganda. 
Practical exigencies in an imperfect society 
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have been thought to necessitate the use of 
this very instrument for the advancement of 
ends which are deemed desirable by each suc- 
ceeding generation. An invariable character- 
istic of these aims is their evanescence. As 
they are approached they recede in im- 
portance or even become ridiculous, and must 
be replaced by new ideals. 

Education of this kind is seen on one hand 
as a crusade for worthy ideals, and on the 
other as an instrument of oppression. Schools 
wherein it is fostered appear to some as noble 
agencies of progress, to others as shameless 
vehicles of propaganda. Educators so en- 
gaged are either heroic leaders in the van of 
civilization, or contemptible demagogues, rid- 
ing the waves of popular prejudice. The 
ultimate verdict hangs upon the discovery of 
truth, a progressive experience in which we 
have gone but a very short distance. The 
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CONFLICTING THEORIES OF SOCIAL 


CONTROL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


conflict between authority and liberty, be- 
tween order and freedom, is without end. 

But the strife of abstract ideals is not the 
whole of the scene. Reconciliation also pro- 
ceeds; and where real integration of oppos- 
ing forces is unattained, crude compromise 
must often take its place. Order there must 
be, preferably by authority of truth and jus- 
tice; but since these refuse to reveal them- 
selves to all alike, order must exist by au- 
thority of their proxy—law. Hence we ar- 
rive at the trite observation that liberty must 
co-exist with law; and thus is social control 
of education in some degree justified. The 
principles underlying the structure, largely 
unexplored, unformulated, unreconciled, of- 
fer a challenge. 

1. Education as a Function of Government. 
' Government is the agency by which the 
state achieves its ends. The three-fold classi- 
fication of the functions of government, not 
unknown to Aristotle, was revived in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries by Locke, 
Montesquieu, and others, and developed into 
the theory of the “separation of powers” as a 
specific preventive of tyranny. Espoused in 
America by Jefferson and other political 
philosophers, it found its way into the con- 
stitutions of the states and into the federal 
constitution, and is often referred to as an 
outstanding characteristic of American gov- 
ernment. Its most novel feature a century 
and a half ago was the independence of the 
judiciary. The administration of justice had 
previously been a function of the executive 
branch, even in the American colonies. The 
position of the judicial branch was soon defi- 
nitely strengthened by John Marshall’s suc- 
cessful assertion’ of the power of the Supreme 
Court to determine the constitutionality of 
legislative acts, and the idea of an inde- 
pendent judiciary as the guardian and inter- 
preter of constitutional principles became 
indeed a unique contribution to the science 
of government. Theoretically, the scholar- 
ship and ripe wisdom of the Court is inter- 
posed to nullify violations of the Constitu- 
tion which may be enacted by successive leg- 
islatures; but since the application of prin- 
ciples is not by static formula, but must be 
adapted to changing conditions, the Court is 


"In Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137, 2 L. Ed. 60. (Supreme 
Court of the United States, 1803.) 
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really the source of much that has become 
fundamental in constitutional law. 

In scores of recorded cases the courts have 
found that the three-fold separation of pow- 
ers cannot be carried to its farthest logical 
implications. Justice Holmes has said: “We 
do not and cannot carry out the distinction 
between legislative and executive action with 
mathematical precision and _ divide the 
branches into watertight compartments. . . .”” 
Critics of our governmental system have re- 
garded the theory of three-fold separation 
with its “checks and balances” as artificial 
and calculated to retard efficient government- 
al action in many circumstances, especially 
those which frequently occur on account of 
the varying fortunes of the two major polliti- 
cal parties. It is true that when the federal 
constitution was written the rise and _ per- 
sistence of the two-party system was probably 
not clearly foreseen. 

In the states, the early unbounded confi- 
dence in the popularly elected legislature has 
steadily diminished, and the executive, at first 
distrusted, has grown in prestige. The in- 
creasing activities of government in the field 
of social welfare, including public health, 
charities and corrections, public works, and 
the regulation of business and industrial re- 
lations, has added to the scope of the execu- 
tive branch, since the agences for these 
activities have usually been made appendages 
to it. They are correctly designated as pri- 
marily executive agencies, though their duties 
include both quasi-legislative and quasi-judi- 
cial action on occasion. These agencies rap- 
idly increased in number during the past half 
century. They were created one by one as 
the demand occurred, and were often made 
independent of the governor, so that the state 
administrative organization came to present a 
picture of decentralization, divided authority, 
elusive responsibility, and overlapping and 
duplication of activities, with inevitable inef- 
ficiency and squandering of public money. 
Some two decades ago the movement toward 
consolidation of these agencies and the cen- 
tralization of authority and responsibility in 
the governor set in, and has affected every 
state in greater or lesser degree. This move- 
ment proceeds in accordance with well-known 


2In Springer v. Philippine Islands, 48 S. Ct. 480, 482, 72 L. 
Ed. 522, 525. 
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principles of military and industrial manage- 
ment. Insofar as these principles are ap- 
plicable to state activities, it is unquestion- 
ably productive of efficiency and economy. 

Where does higher education fit into the 
scheme? When the first state universities 
were founded, very early in the nineteenth 
century, the courts for a time regarding them 
as private corporations, though their princi- 
pal source of endowment was public lands, 
and their trustees were publicly elected or 
appointed.” Thus, within the scope of their 
charters, they had the same independence in 
the management of their affairs as has a pri- 
vate person. They were not agencies of the 
state at all. It is noteworthy that consistent 
support of these institutions by legislative 
appropriations or by allocated taxes was not 
begun until after the Civil War. 

After the Civil War came the founding of 
the land-grant colleges, a score of the state 
universities eventually being designated as 
such. Soon the legislatures were prevailed 
upon to make biennial appropriations in aid 
of the state universities and colleges, and in 
some instances to enact tax laws setting aside 
a fixed millage for their support. The ap- 
propriations, at first small, were increased 
rapidly with the growth of the schools; and 
when state taxation became the chief source 
of support, naturally state control of the in- 
stitutions bacame a live question. In most 
of the states the courts now define the boards 
of trustees as public corporations of legisla- 
tive creation, and regard them as entirely 
subject to the legislative will. This means 
that if the legislature chooses to consolidate 
the control of the university with that of 
other institutions, educational or non-educa- 
tional, it may do so. Likewise, if it chooses 
to create a state budget authority, or a central 
purchasing agency, or a central authority for 
the approval of expenditures, and require the 
university to function under their supervision, 
it may do so. The theory underlying this 
state of the law is of course that the state’s 
function of higher education is a minor sub- 
division of the executive function of the gov- 
ernment, co-ordinate with such other subdi- 
visions as charities and corrections, road- 
building, and health and business supervision. 


Ph of Ohio ex rel. Jacob Linley 


. (pt. II) 82 (1836), is an Giestentun of this. 
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A different theory of the position of higher 
education as a function of government has 
been given the force of law in five states. The 
supreme court of Michigan has construed the 
provisions of the constitution of that state 
regarding the University of Michigan as fol. 
lows: “No other conclusion . . . is possible 
than that the intention was to place this in- 
stitution in the direct and exclusive control of 
the people themselves, through a constitu- 
tional body elected by them.” This means 
that the Board of Regents, within the sphere 
of authority delegated to it by the constitu- 
tion, is independent of the legislature and of 
any other branch of the state government, 
and is in fact a fourth co-ordinate arm. Its 
independent status has been consistently up- 
held as against legislative or executive inter- 
ference in the internal management of the 
university, including the expenditure of uni- 
versity funds, since 1850." The Michigan 
College of Agriculture was given like status 
by an amendment of 1908." 

The position of the University of Minnesota 
was recently defined by the state supreme 
court in the following words:" 


“The purpose of the Constitution remains clear. 
It was to put the management of the greatest state 
educational institution beyond the dangers of vac- 
illating policy, ill-informed or careless meddling 
and partisan ambition that would be possible in the 
case of management by either Legislature or Exec- 
utive, chosen at frequent intervals and for functions 
and because of qualities and activities vastly differ- 
ent from those which qualify for the management of 
an institution of higher education. . . “The tendency 
to sacrifice established principles of constitutional 
government in order to secure centralized control 
and high efficiency in administration may easily be 
carried so far as to endanger the very foundations 
upon which our system of government rests’. . . It 
is in such fashion that the friends of free government 
may sap its foundations by measures they intend for 


its benefit.” 


The supreme court of Idaho has held, con- 
cerning the University of Idaho, that “The 
Board of Regents . . . . while functioning 
within the scope of its authority is not sub- 
ject to the control or supervision of any other 


‘Sterling v. . +. of the University of Michigan, 110 Mich. 
369, 68 N. W. , 34 L. R. A. 150. (1896). 

5People ex Drake v. Regents, 4 (1856) ; Wein- 
berg v. Regents, 97 Mich. 245, 56 N. 605, (1893); Regents 
v. Auditor General, 167 Mich. 144, 132 vi W. 1037, (1911). 

®Construed in Bauer v. State Board of Agriculture, 164 Mich. 
415, 129 N. W. 713, (1911); and State Board of Agriculture 
v. Fuller, Auditor General, 180 Mich. 349, 147 N. W. 529, 
(1914). 

TIn State v. Chase (Minn.), 220 N. W. 951. (1928). 
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branch, board or department of the state gov- 
ernment, but is a separate entity ...” The 
supreme court of California, speaking of the 
University of California, has declared that 
the constitution of 1879 elevated it “to the 
place and dignity of a constitutional depart- 
ment of the body politic,” independent of 
legislative interference in the form of its con- 
trol or in the details of its management, ex- 
cept where such might conflict with a posi- 
tive exercise of the plenary police power of 
the state.” The constitution of Oklahoma, as 
interpreted by the supreme court of the state, 
gives a similar independent status to the State 
Board of Agriculture, as governing board of 
the State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts.” 

In the foregoing instances the constitutions 
and the courts proclaim the theory of a fourth 
co-ordinate major function of the state gov- 
ernment—that of higher education. This 
theory was also formulated by President 
Kinley of the University of Illinois when he 
said: “The state university is . . . the fourth 
division or arm of the state. . . . It is funda- 
mental to all the rest. . . . We must look to 
the state university as the agency which will 
open up new worlds of truth on which to base 
legislation.”™ 

In behalf of this theory some interesting 
analogies between the judicial and educa- 
tional functions in the United States may be 
adduced. They flank and guide the law-mak- 
ing power, at the initial and at the final points 
in the legislative process: education “discov- 
ers new worlds of truth on which to base 
legislation,” and the judiciary may nullify 
such products of the legislative mill as con- 
flict with established constitutional principles. 
To say that education furnishes the grist and 
the judiciary sifts the meal may be a partly 
satisfactory metaphor. Each function is the 
province, not exclusively, but largely and in 
increasing measure, of a learned profession 
whose members are for the most part highly 


®In State ex rel. Black v. State Board of Education et al., 
(Idaho), 196 P. 201. (1921). 

*Williams v. Wheeler, (Cal. App.) 138 P. 937. (1913). See 
also People v. Kewen, 69 Cal. 215, 10 P. 393, (1886); and 
Wallace v. Regents, (Cal. App.) 242 P. 892. 

Trapp, State Auditor, v. Cook Construction Co., 24 Okla. 
850. 105 P. 667. (1909). 

“In National Association of State Universities, Transactions 
and Proceedings, XIX, 108-109 (1921). Quoted by Chancellor 
M. A. Brannon in IJbid., XXVI, 30-31 (1928). The latter paper 
a published in School and Society, XXIX, No. 753, June 1, 
929, 
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trained and devoted. The profession of law 
and the profession of teaching are so organ- 
ized that few attain leadership in either ex- 
cept those who possess superior intelligence, 
energy, and desire and capacity to serve well. 
Conditions governing the selection and tenure 
of legislative and executive officers have been 
and still are such that public service in these 
branches is not a profession, except in rare 
instances. Qn the theory of the parallelism 
of the judicial and educational functions, the 
setting up of education as a fourth co-ordi- 
nate arm of the government is an attractive 
suggestion; for the American experiment of 
an independent judiciary has had a century 
and a half of signal success. 

2.. Education as a Function of Society, 

Co-ordinate with Government. 

The foregoing theories of education as a 
function of government postulate the state as 
the logical and necessary organization of so- 
ciety for the accomplishment of public pur- 
poses. They are essentially political theories, 
derived from traditional concepts of the sci- 
ence of politics, in which the state is exalted 
as the supreme institution of society. They 
bear at least a remote relationship to the nine- 
teenth century philosophy of Prussian State 
Socialism, in which the supreme paternalistic 
State took precedence over the individual in 
all matters an dwas identified with Society 
itself, submerging all other institutions. Like- 
wise they bear evidence of descent from the 
same rudiments as Marxism and the tenets of 
Russian Communism, under which govern- 
ment monopolizes everything from property 
to thought. Under Communism, as under 
Fascism or any other form of dictatorship, 
with the inevitably accompanying intolerance 
of political opposition, education is distorted 
into propaganda for the preservation of the 
existing regime, and becomes ipso facto evi- 
dence of the folly of entrusting education to 
political control. In countries where the in- 
stitution of private property flourishes, edu- 
cation, whether state or private, is ever in 
danger of being bent to subserve the inter- 
ests of predatory Business. What theory of 
social control will offer the best promise of 
protecting education from the twin menaces 
of business and politics? 

If we drop the zoncept of the state as the 
supreme organ of society, and merely attempt 
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to isolate the major preoccupations of pres- 
ent-day people in the mass, as possible indi- 
cations of the future development of social 
institutions, we shall find that politics is not 
the greatest among social interests, and gov- 
ernment by no means supreme in popular 
confidence. Our era is aptly dubbed an age 
of technology. Competent critics of our civ- 
ilization unite in deploring the dominance of 
materialism and commercialism. Business, 
industry, applied science, all as means of pil- 
ing up material wealth, constitute a major 
preoccupation of our time. The relative con- 
fidence enjoyed by business and government 
may be estimated by the strength of the 
clamor for the adoption of principles of busi- 
ness organization and management in gov- 
ernment, and the weakness of attempts at gov- 
ernmental regulation of business practices. 
The inescapable influence of money in poli- 
tics threatens to make industrial autocracy 
the complete master of our political destiny. 

But there is another major claim upon the 
interests of people, as universal and as an- 
cient as the instinct for power. It is shared 
by plutocrat and pauper, by materialist and 
spiritualist, by enlightened and benighted. It 
is the claim of education, as a means of 
equipping youth for what each conceives as a 
better civilization. As the basis of all social 
progress, education must be a primary inter- 
est to all except the votaries of fatalism. If 
this theory is correct, education takes rank as 
a major function of society, co-ordinate with 
government and industry. 

If education is a major function of society, 
at least co-ordinate with government and 
business, what institutional changes are sug- 
gested? Are we to have two “governments,” 
one educational and one political? Perhaps 
so, but this does not involve as radical a con- 
flict with existing conditions as might at first 
be supposed. Everywhere except in a few 
cities, local public school districts are inde- 
pendent quasi-corporations, electing their own 
school boards and taxing and bonding them- 
selves (within limits set by the state) for 
school purposes. In nearly every state the 
governing boards of state higher educational 
institutions likewise have a corporate identity 
apart from that of the state,” their exact de- 


72An exception is North Dakota, where the institutions are 
governed by a non-corporate state board, and may be said to 
have their corporate identity merged with that of the state. 
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gree of independence depending in some in- 
stances on constitutional provisions and in 
others on the policy of the legislature. None 
of them possess the taxing power, but some 
may buy property on credit,” and all exercise 
at least some degree of de facto discretion in 
the expenditure of their funds. Though re. 
garded as agencies of the state, they still have 
an identity apart from it. One corporation 
(a university) may act as agent of another 
{a state) without necessitating any merging 
of their separate entities. The transition to 
the concept of a corporate agency of society, 
created by the people and existing within the 
territorial limits of the state, yet possessing 
as distinct a legal existence as the state itself, 
is easy. This idea in fact fits the current sit- 
uation in a majority of instances, except that 
school districts and institutions of higher edu- 
cation generally owe their existence to the 
legislature of the state rather than to the peo- 
ple directly through constitutional creation. 


To follow the theory of making education 
and government co-ordinate, it need not be 
supposed that they must be made equal in au- 
thority. The question is not so much one of 
authority as one of service and of meriting 
public trust. However, the growth of the 
concept is probably hastened by a consolida- 
tion of educational conirol in the hands of a 
single corporation, empowered to govern all 
state educational institutions and to super- 
vise and inspect all local schools. This ap- 
proximates the structure of educational con- 
trol in Idaho, where the State Board of Edu- 
cation and Board of Regents of the University 
of Idaho (one board) performs the duties 
mentioned. This board might perhaps be said 
to be an educational super-corporation, in a 
sense analogous to the state government as a 
political super-corporation. The perfection 
of this analogy awaits the modification of the 
ancient concept of state sovereignty to the 
point where the educational corporation could 
be given judicial and police powers equiva- 
lent to those of the state, a supposition at 
present chimerical but not wholly impossible 
in view of the extensive revision which the 
idea of sovereignty is undergoing among legal 
and political philosophers. Meantime, there 
is no substantial conflict between the theory 


1%3For example, the University of Idaho. See State y. State 
Board of Education, supra, footnote 8. 
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of education as a function of society (co- 
ordinate with government), and the theory 
of education as a fourth co-ordinate inde- 
pendent function of government, which is the 
doctrine of the courts interpreting the con- 
stitutions of California, Idaho, Oklahoma, 
Minnesota and Michigan, previously quoted. 


Professor Lester Dix of Columbia Univer- 
sity argues so convincingly for the fiscal in- 
dependence of education that only extensive 
quotation will do him justice: 


1. “For (many), administrative efficiency dictates 
that all public services .... . be unified in one 
responsible organization of trained managers. 
This . . . . is a superficial argument and one 
likely to be abandoned as soon as administrative 
science outgrows the handicap of having been 
born in an era when the technique of getting 
things done enjoys a temporary ascendancy over 
the method of finding out whether they are worth 
doing.” 

2. “Education is not a function of government and 
never was. In a democratically minded society 
it is a function of living. Rather than as a 
function of government, it is to be regarded as 
of at least co-ordinate responsibility. As a matter 
of fact, as the general enlightenment is enhanced, 
it increasingly takes precedence over govern- 
ment as a societal agency for promoting the ends 
of the group.” 

3. “The real societal forces of the modern state, 
with its democratic and scientific commitments, 
are education and industry....... Govern- 
ment may hope at best for a position of group 
confidence co-ordinate with education and indus- 
try.” 

4. “Thinking of societal agencies as competing for 

public confidence does not prevent thinking of 

this competition as friendly. If they are co- 
ordinate, they must become co-operative. Any 
other adjustment is wasteful and destructive. 

Common social welfare demands the welding 

together of all institutionalized activities into a 

unified organization for complete and efficient 

group service. The details of such a structure 

form a very long story yet to be written in a 

half-century or so of devoted research and ad- 

ministration.” 

5 . . the only hope of a future public intelli- 

gent enough to respond to the kind of government 

(we) are trying to build lies very largely in a 

vital and unhampered educational system. The 

public knows that government has not yet been 
made safe for education. Until the science of 
government destroys the grip of the hard-boiled 
gentlemen who hang grimly on to a unified 
budget because they know that the people will 
not curtail the education of their children, sepa- 
ration will continue to be good popular logic.” 

6. “A study of the recent trend in state support of 
education will disclose....... a machinery 
nominally amenable to government but actually 


“The excerpts are from Dix’s article, ‘Should the Public 
Schools be Independent of the City Hall? The Case for In- 
dependent Boards,” in The American City, XLII, July, 1930, 
118-120. Opposing arguments by Joseph McGoldrick follow in 
the same issue. 
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separated and protected from the capricious 
action of current legislatures. This is to me a 
logic which is really facing the facts of con- 
temporary public interest.” 


Further scrutiny of the interrelations of 
business, government and education in con- 
temporary society leads to additional obser- 
vations. The relative impotence of govern- 
ment when it grapples with Big Business has 
long been obvious. The inefficiency of gov- 
ernment when it tries to provide essentially 
commercial services (such as transportation, 
markets, fuel, water, light and power) or 
semi-military services (police and fire protec- 
tion) under decentralized political control 
with diffused responsibility is admitted. The 
application of current principles of military 
and industrial management to these services 
is desirable. But although these phases of 
government are essentially business, and may 
be benefited by consolidation of control, the 
wisdom of including other non-commercial 
activities in the same scheme of organization 
does not follow. In the commercial services, 
government deals primarily with such things 
as tramcars, motorbuses, pipe-lines, paving 
bricks, coal and iron, dollars and cents, and 
secondarily with human beings; in the safety 
services it organizes its forces to deal with 
destructive elements and with the dregs of 
humanity; but in its educational function, so- 
ciety is dealing primarily with malleable 
youth—the flower of the race—and inert ma- 
terials are secondary. Here inspiration must 
largely replace authority, guidance supplant 
compulsion, thinking precede doing, and 
fruitful leisure displace routine drudgery. 
Here current principles of industrial manage- 
ment are of very limited application. The 
routinizing and minute compartmental spe- 
cialization which make possible highly prof- 
itable large-scale industrial production are 
the very bane of education. The specializa- 
tion that is productive in higher education, 
including research, experimentation, and pub- 
lication, is based on a substantial and slowly 
built background of general culture; and the 
more minutely a specialty is investigated, the 
more general do its implications become, 
under the eye of the trained observer. One 
of the supreme aims of education is the en- 
couragement of this power of synthesis, this 
“ability to see life whole,” which dollar- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA NATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


Did you attend the Phi Delta Kappa 
luncheon which was held at the Statler Hotel 
in Detroit on February 24th? If not you 
missed a fine program and a good time. An 
attendance of 500, music by Hamtramck High 
School Miniature Orchestra, singing accom- 
pained by the orchestra, and an excellent 
address by Charles H. Judd were features that 
set a high standard for future meetings of the 
kind. The Detroit committee in charge, the 
leader of the singing, the orchestra, and the 
speaker are each in turn worthy of a sincere 
vote of appreciation by the fraternity. 

Now is the time to make plans for the din- 
ner to be held in Los Angeles during the 
summer meeting of the N. E. A. It will be 
held at the Student Union Building of the 
University of Southern California. The time 
is June 30th, Tuesday, at 6:30 P. M. The 
price is $1.50. All arrangements are being 
made by the Alumnus Epsilon Chapter of 
which K. L. Stockton is president. Date your 
calendar now so that you will not miss this 
outstanding feature of the N. E. A. meeting. 


PETITIONS FOR ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Petitions for new Alumni Chapters at Port- 
land, Oregon, and vicinity and for the State 
of Utah are now on file in the National Of- 
fice. Early approval of the petitions and in- 
stallation of the new chapters is anticipated. 
Both groups have presented strong petitions 
and give promise of making strong chapters. 


TAU CHAPTER MAKES GIFT 


Tau Chapter, University of Pennsylvania, 
recently voted $100.00 to be used in the pur- 
chase of professional literature for presenta- 
tion to the University of Graz, Germany. A 
committee composed of faculty members 
made the selections. 


WORLD FEDERATION MEETING 


Denver will be the scene of the fourth bi- 
ennial convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, July 27th to August 
2nd, 1931. 


News Items from Here and There 
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The World Federation of Education Asso. 
ciations came into existence in San Francisco 
in 1923 at the time of the summer conven. 
tion of the N. E. A. at Oakland. Hearing 
rumors of the plan to effect world concord 
through education, thousands of N. E. A. 
delegates concluded their deliberations at 
Oakland and ferried across the bay to learn 
just what was going on in San Francisco, 
And foreign educators who had rather skep. 
tically answered the American invitation to 
join in making preliminary plans for the as. 
sociation were heard to comment, “This is an 
international conference after all.” 

The first biennial convention of the Fed. 
eration was held in Edinburgh in 1925 with 
an attendance of 3,000. This was followed 
by the convention in Toronto in 1927 which 
was attended by 8,000 and in Geneva in 1929 
where the attendance was 3,000. An attend- 
ance of 10,000 is expected at Denver this 
summer. The following ideals represent the 
objectives of the Federation: “Friendship, 
justice, and good will among the nations of 
the World”; “Tolerance of the rights of all 
nations”; “Appreciation of the value of in- 
herited gifts of nations and races.” 

Dr. A. O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, is 
president of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, and Dr. Charles H. Wil- 
liams, University of Missouri, is secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES IN PHI DELTA 
KAPPA 
Membership fees are now payable for the 
twenty-third fiscal year which begins June 
Ist, 1931. Fees are payable to the active 
chapter in which membership is held. 


CONFLICTING THEORIES 
(Continued from page 191) 


dominated commerce and industry have no 
time to foster in their human operatives. 

A great challenge of our time is to work 
out a theory of social control of education 
that will progressively free it from the blight 
of politics and liberate it from the incubus 
of commercialism. When education achieves 
its true character as a free agent, social evo- 
lution will proceed at an accelerated tempo. 
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Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to April 1, 1931 


Atrsa—lIndiana University 
Edgar A. O'Dell, 
University, Bloomington, 

Box No. 113, 

ecretary, 
Teachers College, Columbia ‘University, New 
ork, 

Gamma University High 

ecretary, niversity 
School, Columbia, Missouri. 

Detta—Stanford 
James H. Pendleton, Secretary, Box No. 1165, 
Stanford University, California. 

Erstton—University of Iowa 
Ross H. Beall, Secretary, College pt Education, 
University of lowa, lowa City, 

ur 
School of Education, Chinen 
cago, Illinois. 

Era—University of Minnesota 
Walter Anderson, Secretary, Room 208, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
a innesota. 

Tueta—Cornell University 
H. C. Diener, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage » Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Gabversity 

ohn W. Wallace, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
irkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Karra—University of Kansas 
Foster Rundle, Seepetary, 117 Fraser Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, 

Lamapa—University of California 
Lawrence T. Crawford, Secretary, Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Mu—University of Texas 
Lee Davenport, Sec » Box No. 1642, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, Texas. 


Nu—University of 


Secretary, 114 Education Hall, 


of Pittsburgh 
Theodore A. Siedle, — 201-B State Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh, ttsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran Soustary, Room 203, Social 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 


» Science 36, Indiana 
iana. 


Grand, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
Tees, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Rao—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Room 775, Education 
—— New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York, » 


Sicma—Ohio State University 
T. Ernest Newland, Secretary, Education Build- 


ing, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


of Pennsylvania 
Oerlein, Room 113 
Hall, Delonte of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


*All Chapter addresses are permanent except those marked by an asterisk 


Upstton—Northwestern University 
Paul C. White, Secretary, School 4 Education, 


Northwestern University, evanston 


Put—University of Wisconsi: 


Vergil E. Lyon, hone "Box No. 183, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 


consin. 


a ity of Oregon 
Earl M. Pallett, Secretary, Sehgal of Education, 
Eugene, O 


Ps1—Peabody College 
R. G Sietion. Secretary, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Ounes—University of Michigan 
Lofton V. Burge, Secretary, 4007 University 


ae Saad, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. Ba 
Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Beta—University of Virginia 
H. G. Acker, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


Gamua—State College of Washington 
H. Ward Counter, No. 247, Col- 
lege Station, Pul 


George Gemmell, Secretary, Department of Edu- 
cation, Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Arua Epsttox—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, Uni- 
ma of Southern California, Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Zeta—University of Arizona 
Simon Kinsman, Secretary, Bin-A, University 
Station, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 


*Atpna Era—Temple University 
William W. Hazlett 5944 Belden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylva: 


Tueta—University of North Dakota 
J. D. Henderson, Secretary, Box 546, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Iora—University of Cincinnati 
i A. Broxson, Secretary, Room 14, McMicken 
, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Karpra—University of Tennessee 
Alfred Gipson, Secretary, Box 4188, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Lamspa—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 29 Exeter Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Fred E. Miller, Secretary, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


X1—University of Alabama 
E. W. Couch, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. Terry, 


School of Education, University, 
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VG GENUINE awakening has ap- 
a/ Wr arently taken place in American 
education as to the fallacy 
as of assuming that when students are ha 
oe compelled, under the stress of rigorous 


requirements, to obtain a certain amount 
of information that they have thus be- 
come educated for the American way of 
living. Only as students obtain the 
capacity for independent study which 
will actuate their after-college years 
may we assume that they are prepared 
for freedom upon which American in- 
stitutions and American life depend. 


—F. J. Kelly 
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Have You a New Address? 


Have you sent the change of address 
notice to the national office and to your own 
chapter secretary/ 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA 
FRATERNITY 


As amended at the 
thirteenth meeting 
of the National 
Council, at Chicago, 
Illinois, January 1, 
1930, and ratified by 
the Active Chapters. 


Twenty-five cents per copy 


One copy supplied to each 
initiate free of charge 
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CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be “Phi 
Delta Kappa.” 


Article II. Nature and Purpose 


Section 1. Nature 


Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional educa- 
tion fraternity. In its nature it shall present 
three aspects: namely, the professional, the 
fraternal and the honorary. 


Section 2. Purpose 


It shall be the purpose of this fraternity to 
support the highest educational ideals and to 
encourage an unswerving allegiance to those 
principles underlying American public educa- 
tion. Phi Delta Kappa shall exist for the 
mutual help of men of sound moral character 
and of recognized professional training and 
ability who are engaged in the scientific study 
of education. In emphasizing the nobility and 
dignity of effort in this great social activity and 
in conformity with the three aspects, profes- 
sional, fraternal and honorary, Phi Delta 
Kappa shall endeavor to make three ideals dy- 
namic in itself as an organization and in the pro- 
fessional lives of its members: research both in 
and out of the universities so that problems 
may be understood and difficulties scientifically 
solved; service as an expression of the unselfish 
desire to render the results of training of real 
benefit to humanity; and leadership as an 
encouragement of constant professional growth 
so that individual fitness for larger service may 
result. Phi Delta Kappa shall constantly en- 
deavor by every worthy means at its disposal to 
create and foster fellowship and true fraternal- 
ism within its ranks. 


Article III. National Officers 


Section 1. Titles 


The national officers of this fraternity shall 
consist of a president, vice-president, secre- 
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tary, treasurer and historian. They shall be 
elected at each regular council meeting and 
each of them shall serve until his successor has 
been elected and qualified. 


Section 2. Eligibility 


Any member of the fraternity, in good stand- 
ing, shall be eligible to hold office. 


Section 3. Duties of the President 


It shall be the duty of the president to preside 
at all regular and special council meetings; to 
appoint all committees not otherwise provided 
for; to see that all rules and regulations of the 
council are executed; and to perform such other 
duties as pertain to this office. He shall exercise 
general supervision over the fraternity. 


Section 4. Duties of the Vice-President 


The vice-president shall serve in the absence 

or disability of the president and shall per- 

— such other duties as may be assigned to 
im. 


Section 5. Duties of the Secretary 


Subsection A. General Duties. It shall be the 
duty of the secretary to keep an exact record 
of all proceedings of the council and to trans- 
mit a copy of the same to each chapter as soon 
after each council meeting as possible. He 
shall receive petitions for new chapters and 
shall forward the same to the members of the 
executive committee for their action thereon. 
Upon request of the local chapter concerned, 
he shall issue to all members of such chapter a 
certificate of membership which shall be 
countersigned by the president and secretary 
of the local chapter. He shall also furnish a 
copy of the National Constitution to each 
initiate. 

He shall attend to all correspondence incident 
to the work of the fraternity and perform such 
other duties as pertain to the work of this office. 


Subsection B. Records and Reports. It shall 
be his duty to receive and keep on file all 
reports pertaining to the historical record of 
the fraternity and its individual members and 
shall furnish such records or copies thereof as 
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may be required by the historian in the com- 
pilation of the historical report demanded of 
this latter officer. He shall use uniform record 
blanks adopted by the executive committee 
and shall require the chapters to furnish at 
stated times the information requested in these 
record blanks, such information to be published 
in the form of a directory at the discretion of 
the executive committee and sold to the mem- 
bers of the fraternity. He shall keep on file 
a list of all past and present members of the 
fraternity and shall be at all times responsible 
for the maintenance of a complete record of 
all matters pertaining to this office. 


Subsection C. Collect Moneys. It shall be 
the duty of the secretary to receive and collect 
all moneys due the fraternity and to deposit 
them in a bank in the city in which he is located, 
to the credit of the treasurer, at least weekly, 
taking a receipt from the bank for all moneys 
so deposited. He shall be provided with a petty 
cash fund and shall use the imprest system in 
accounting. 


Subsection D. Transactions with Chapters. All 
financial transactions carried on with chapters 
or members upon their own initiative shall be 


on a strictly cash basis. No money shall be 
accepted by him for initiation fees or national 
membership fees unless accompanied by the 
prescribed records and forms. 


Subsection E. Business Manager and Editor 
of the National Magazine. The secretary shall 
act as business manager and editor of the 
national magazine, drawing upon the treasurer 
for the necessary funds for that specific pur- 
pose. He shall keep an exact record of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures in connection therewith 
and submit an itemized ~~ of the same with 
vouchers to each council meeting or to the 
executive committee upon its demand. 


Section 6. Duties of the Treasurer 


It shall be the duty of the treasurer to act as 
the custodian of all funds deposited in the bank 
to his credit by the secretary and of all other 
moneys received from any other source. He 
shall disburse the same on order of the council 
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or the executive committee upon receipt of a 
duly executed order. He shall keep an exact 
record of all receipts and expenditures and 
submit an itemized report of the same with 
vouchers to each council meeting or to the 
executive committee upon its demand. 


Section 7. Duties of the Historian 


It shall be the duty of the historian to com- 
pile a history of the fraternity and to make such 
necessary corrections or additions thereto as 
shall make it a true historical record and inter- 
pretation of activities and ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa. For this purpose he shall make use of 
the historical data and related statistics to be 
found in the office of the national secretary. 


Section 8. District Representatives 


Subsection A. Qualifications. One district 
representative shall be elected in a manner 
hereinafter to be described for each district 
recognized by the national president. Such rep- 
resentatives may be active or associate mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Subsection B. Election and Tenure of Office. 
District representatives shall be elected for 
each biennium as follows: 


(a) Three candidates for the office in each dis- 
trict shall be nominated by the delegates from 
the respective districts at the National council 
meeting. 

(b) A representative for each district shall 
then be elected from the nominees, by a polled 
magazine vote of the fraternity members within 
the respective districts. 

(c) Removal of residence from the district 
shall be considered as automatic resignation of 
the representative and his successor shall be 
immediately selected by the executive commit- 
tee to fill the remainder of the unexpired term 
of office. 


Subsection C. Duties. It shall be the duty of 
the district representative 


(a) To familiarize himself with fraternity 
problems peculiar to his district and to render 
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any aid within his capacity in their solution; 
thus helping the executive committee in the dis- 
patch of its business. 

(b) To foster the activities of alumni members 
and the formation of state committees in those 
states where such seem desirable. 


(c) To act as an installing officer of new chap- 
ters within his district. 

(d) To serve as a representative of his district 
in the national council in which he shall have 
full power of voice and vote. 


(e) To act in his district as the representative 
of the council in furthering the dispatch of busi- 
ness of the council and of its duly elected execu- 
tive committee. 


Section 9. Term of Office 


The term of office of all officers named in the 
preceding sections of this Article shall be from 
the first day of the next fiscal year after the 
adjournment of a regular council meeting until 
the first day of the fiscal year after the adjourn- 
ment of the next regular council meeting. 


Executive Committee 


Article IV. 


Section 1. Composition 


The executive committee shall consist of the 
national officers. 


Section 2. Duties of Executive Committee 


Subsection A. General Duties. In addition 
to the duties specifically enumerated herein, 
the executive committee shall have power to 
authorize expenditures within limits to be 
fixed by the council and generally to determine 
upon all matters of procedure between coun- 
cil meetings. The executive committee shall 
pass upon petitions for new chapters before 
submitting the same to the chapters for their 
vote. It shall also pass upon chapter by-laws. 
It shall serve as the editorial board of the 
national magazine. It shall outline the duties 
of the executive secretary in conformity with 
the policies formulated by the council. 
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Subsection B. Employ Executive Secretary. 
It shall be the duty of the executive committee 
to employ a full-time executive secretary from 
the membership of Phi Delta Kappa. This 
secretary shall begin his duties June Ist, 1928, 
or as soon thereafter as possible and shall serve 
for a period ending May 31st, 1930, subject to 
re-election biennially thereafter. The mini- 
mum salary of the executive secretary shall be 
$4,000.00 and it shall be their duty to require 
that he be bonded to the amount of $12,000.00. 


Subsection C. Authorize Secretarial Expendi- 
tures. It shall have power to authorize neces- 
sary expenditures by the secretary to defray 
the cost of clerical help and other legitimate 
expenses incurred in the performance of his 
duties as secretary and as business manager 
of the national magazine. 


Section 3. Vacancies 


Vacancies in the national offices shall be filled 
by the executive committee until the next 
council meeting. 


Section 4. Expenses 


The executive committee shall have power to 
levy each fiscal year, if necessary, an assess- 
ment upon the active chapters based upon their 
active membership during the preceding fiscal 
year, for the purpose of defraying: First, the 
necessary expenses of the executive committee 
for the administration of the affairs of the 
fraternity; Second, their traveling expenses 
(railroad fare, Pullman fare and meals en 
route) and hotel bills, and those of the district 
representatives, incurred while attending the 
national council; Third, one-half the expenses 
of the next biennial council; Fourth, such other 
items of expense as in their judgment are vital 
to the welfare of the fraternity, provided, how- 
ever, that they may not exceed the budget 
except by a two-thirds (2/3) vote of the active 
chapters in good standing. 


Section 5. Meetings 


The executive committee shall be empowered 
to hold one meeting each year at a time and 
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place which they may determine. The expenses 
incident to this meeting shall be defrayed by 
the fraternity. 


Article V. The National Council 


Section 1. Composition 


The national council shall be composed of the 
national officers, the district representatives, 
and one delegate from each active and each 
alumni chapter in good standing, elected by the 
members thereof, who shall, in the case of an 
active chapter, be a student member of the 
chapter which he represents. In addition there 
shall be one joint delegate selected by the 
alumni chapters in the territory of each district 
representative. 


Section 2. How and When Elected 


A delegate to the national council shall be 
elected at any stated and regular meeting of 
a chapter by the members thereof. Such a 
delegate shall, when elected, file with the 
national secretary his credentials of election 
at least fifteen days before the opening session 
of the national council. 


Section 3. Term of Service 


The term of service of the above mentioned 
delegates shall be for two years from the time 
of election, or until their successors have been 
elected and have qualified. 


Section 4. Duties of the National Council 


The national council shall have power of legis- 
lation for the fraternity, except as hereinafter 
limited. It shall adopt and prescribe a uniform 
ritualistic work for the fraternity. 


Section 5. Meetings of the National Council 


Subsection A. Time and Place. A regular 
meeting of the national council shall be held 
biennially at such time and place as shall be 
decided by each council. 


Subsection B. Expenses. The fraternity shall 
bear the expenses of railroad and Pullman fare 
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(by the most direct route) to and from the 
place of meeting for one delegate from each 
active chapter in good standing and for one 
alumni chapter joint delegate from each 
district. 

Section 6. Special Council Meetings 


Special council meetings shall be called by the 
president upon the written demand of two- 
thirds of the chapters. Each chapter shall be 
given sixty days’ notice of such meeting, to- 
gether with an announcement of the special 
business to be transacted in such meeting. 


Section 7. Quorum 


Delegates from a majority of the active chap- 
ters in good standing shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at a council 
meeting. Fulfillment of the requirements of 
the Constitution and By-Laws shall constitute 
good standing. 


Article VI. Organization and 
Establishment of Chapters 


Section 1. Active Chapters 


Subsection A. Where and How Established. 
Active chapters may be organized and estab- 
lished at any institution in the United States of 
America or in Canada that maintains a school, 
college or department of education, meeting 
definite standards to be determined and pub- 
lished by the executive committee, upon peti- 
tion of ten or more petitioners, who shall, at the 
time of their petition, meet with such qualifica- 
tions for membership as are set forth in Article 
VII, Sections 1 and 2 of this Constitution, pro- 
vided, however, that such petition is approved 
according to Article VI, Section 1, Subsection 
B, of this Constitution. 


Subsection B. Petitions for Establishment. A 
petition for the establishment of a new chapter 
shall be presented to the executive committee. 
The petition shall be on a printed form pre- 
scribed by the council and shall contain the 
following minimum information: First, the 
number of male juniors, male seniors, and male 
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graduate students respectively, taking educa- 
tion courses at the time of petitioning and 
during each of the two academnic years preced- 
ing; Second, the number and character of 
courses or groups of course in education, 
undergraduate or graduate, already taken by 
each petitioner and those contemplated by him; 
Third, a certification by the petitioner that he 
has definitely chosen education as a life work 
and a definite statement indicating the field of 
educational service for which he is preparing 
himself. 


When a petitioning group appears to measure 
up to the standards set by the Constitution, 
the executive committee shall be authorized 
if the president deem it necessary, to direct a 
personal investigation of the standing of such 
group. For this purpose there shall be a com- 
mittee of one or more, appointed by the presi- 
dent and consisting of a national officer, or the 
representative of the district in which such 
group is located, or other member, or any com- 
bination of these. The expense of the investi- 
gation shall be defrayed by the petitioning 
group. The report of the investigation shall be 
forwarded to the executive committee for its 
guidance and for the guidance of the active 
chapters in the consideration of the petition. 


The petition shall be referred to the individual 
active chapters in good standing with the regis- 
tered approval or disapproval of the executive 
committee. A aw vote of all members 
present at a regular meeting of the chapter 
shall be required for the approval of the peti- 
tion. The action of the individual chapters shall 
prevail, and if approved by a two-thirds (2/3) 
vote of all active chapters in good standing, a 
charter signed by the members of the executive 
committee and impressed with the seal of the 
fraternity shall be issued by the national sec- 


retary. 


SubsectionC. CharterFee. Each petitioning 
group shall be required to bear the expense of 
furnishing a copy of its petition to each mem- 
ber of the executive committee and to each 
active chapter in good standing. The charter 
fee shall be forty dollars ($40.00), which fee 
shall be paid previous to the installation of the 
chapter. 
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Subsection D. Installation of a Chapter. The 
ceremonies attendant upon the installation of 
a new chapter shall be conducted by at least 
four members of the fraternity, to be appointed 
by the executive committee. All expenses at- 
tendant upon the installation, including those 
necessary to bring the installing officers to the 
place where the new chapter is to be established, 
shall be met by the members of the said chapter. 
The form of these ceremonies shall be pre- 
scribed by the national council or executive 
committee. 


Subsection E. Formof Charter. The form of 
charter of an active chapter shall be as follows: 
To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: 

Be it known that this charter for the establish- 
ment of a Chapter of the Fraternity of Phi Delta 
to be known and 
aS Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa is hereby granted to the following 
persons as charter members thereof, conveying 
to them and their duly elected associates and 
successors, all the privileges conferred by the 
Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa, to 


Charter Members 


In testimony hereof the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and Historian, 
National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa, have 
hereunto set their signatures and the seal of the 
Fraternity on this____________ 
in the year of our Lord____________ 

This done and attested at____________________ 


National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa. 
[11] 


| 
President. 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Historian 


This charter bearing the seal and coat-of-arms 
of the fraternity, shall be delivered to the mem- 
bers of the new chapter upon the occasion of its 
installation. 


Subsection F. Names of Active Chapters. The 
various chapters shall be named for the insti- 
tutions at which they are established. The form 
of such name shall be thus:________________ 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, but in addition to 
this name each chapter shall also have a chron- 
ological name, the first chapter being desig- 
nated Alpha; the second, Beta; the third, 
Gamma; and so on through the Greek alphabet. 
The succeeding chapters shall be Alpha-Alpha, 
Alpha Beta, Alpha-Gamma, and so on through 
the alphabet; then Beta-Alpha, Beta-Beta, 
Beta-Gamma, and so on. In case a chapter be- 
comes extinct, its designating letter shall not 
again be used for a chapter of another institu- 
tion. 


Section 2. Alumni Chapters 


Subsection A. Charter, How Granted. A 
charter for the establishment of an alumni 
chapter may be granted by the executive com- 
mittee upon the petition of any seven alumni 
members in good standing in the fraternity. 


Subsection B. Form of an Alumni Chapter 
Charter. The form of an alumni chapter char- 
ter shall be as follows: 


To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: 

Be it known that this charter for the establish- 
ment of an Alumni Chapter of the Fraternity 
of Phi Delta Kappa at_ aa 
be known and designated as__________________ 
Alumni Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa is hereby 
granted to the following members, conveying 
to them and their duly elected associates and 
successors all the privileges conferred by the 
Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa to 
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In testimony hereof the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and Historian, 
National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa, have 
hereunto set their signatures and the seal of 
the Fraternity on this_________ ae 
in the year of our Lord_________ 

done and attested 


Historian 
National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa. 


This charter, bearing the seal and coat-of-arms 
of the fraternity, shall be delivered to the 
members of the new chapter upon payment of 
the usual charter fee of forty dollars ($40.00). 
No regular installation shall be required. 


Subsection C. Privileges. Alumni chapters 
shall be granted the following rights and 
privileges: First, to conduct research; Second, 
to foster fellowship; Third, to encourage 
worthy educational activities and movements; 
Fourth, to levy assessments for carrying out 
the problems in which they are interested. 


Subsection D. Qualifications for Membership. 
Alumni chapters shall be permitted to elect 
members only from the ranks of the fraternity, 
and may admit any brother who applies for 
membership, provided that he meets such quali- 
fications for membership as may be approved by 
the executive committee or made the subject of 
legislation by the council. But in all cases, can- 
didates for membership shall not be in student 
residence at an institution in which an active 
chapter is located, and shall meet the qualifica- 
tions for good standing as set forth in Article 
VII, Section 6. 
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Subsection E. Delegates to National Council. 
Alumni chapters shall be privileged to elect 
delegates to all councils who shall have the same 
powers as delegates from active chapters, ex- 
cept that such delegates shall not be privileged 
to vote. 


Subsection F. District Delegates to National 
Council. Alumni chapters in each district shall 
be privileged to elect a district delegate to all 
councils, who shall have the same powers and 
privileges as the delegates from active chap- 
ters. 


Section 3. Inactive Chapters 


Subsection A. Forfeiture of Charters. Any 
chapter which violates or neglects to execute 
any part of this Constitution and By-Laws or 
any subsequent regulations imposed by a na- 
tional council or the executive committee shall 
be judged inactive by the executive committee, 
and therefore no longer in good standing. 


Thenceforth the chapter shall be deprived of 
all the usual rights and privileges. Such viola- 
tions of neglect shall be presented by the execu- 
tive committee to the national council in 
convention assembled, before which body, and 
at which time, the offending chapter, having 
been given sixty days’ notice, may appear 
through its delegate in defense of any accusa- 
tions brought against it. The charter shall 
become forfeited by two-thirds affirmative vote 
of all the members of the council. 


Subsection B. Reorganization of Chapters. An 
inactive chapter may become active by the 
following procedure: First, suitable represen- 
tation shall be made to the executive commit- 
tee by a responsible party at the institution con- 
cerned that conditions justify the reorganiza- 
tion of the chapter; Second, the executive 
committee shall investigate or cause an in- 
vestigation to be made and shall report to the 
national council for action (the expense of the 
investigation shall be borne by the chapter con- 
cerned); Third, upon favorable action by the 
council, the privileges of good standing shall 
be restored and the procedure from this point 
shall be the same as that in the installation of a 
new chapter. Provided, that this subsection 
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shall not become operative until July 1, 1922, 
even though ratified previously. 


Section 4. Nature and Purpose 
The nature and purpose of each chapter shall 
be the same as, and in keeping with, the nature 
and purpose as set forth in Article II of this 
Constitution. 


Section 5. Chapter By-Laws 


Each chapter may adopt its own by-laws which 
shall conform to the provisions of this Consti- 
tution and shall be approved by the executive 
committee before they become operative. 


Article VII. Membership 


Section 1. Eligibility 


Only white males of good character shall be 
eligible to membership in this fraternity. 


Section 2. Classification 


Membership shall be divided into four classes 
as follows: 


(a) Active Membership. 
(b) Associate Membership. 
(c) Life Membership. 

(d) Membership at Large. 


(a) Active Membership: 


Active membership shall be limited to graduate 
students and undergraduates in the senior or 
junior years who have completed, or are taking, 
eight (8) semester hours of education and are 
preparing definitely for a life career in educa- 
tional service. Provided that the executive 
committee be authorized, at its discretion, to 
grant exception to the eight-hour requirement 
te a limited number of institutions for a limited 
period of time. Provided, further that the 
extent of such limitation be within the discre- 
tion of the executive committee. Normal-school 
—— may be considered as having met the 

oregoing educational requirements. Active 
membership shall terminate when members are 
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no longer in student residence at the university, 5 
except that faculty members and local asso- : 
ciate members may, if they so desire, and the 
chapter so elect, be admitted to the active 
status. Active members are privileged to vote 

on all questions. 


(b) Associate Membership: 


Faculty members whose interests are primarily 
professional may be elected to associate mem- 
bership. All former active members who are 
not in student residence may automatically 
become associate members. They shall not be ; 
privileged to vote or to hold office in the active 
chapter. 


(c) Life Membership: 


Members who so desire may become life mem- 
bers at any time on payment of a fee of fifty 
dollars ($50.00). Any member either in arrears 
or in nominal membership may have this privi- 
lege and shall not be required to pay any 
arrearages. The amount of this fee shall be 
held in trust by the national organization and 
the sum of one dollar ($1.00) per year shall be 
returned annually to the active chapter during 
the life of the member, said payment to begin 
after the first years income on the investment 
is available. At the death of the life member | 
the fifty dollars shall revert to a permanent | 
endowment fund and the income therefrom 
shall go into the general fund. 


(d) Membership at Large: 


Associate members who so desire may demit 
from their local chapters and become members 
at large. Such members will pay their dues and 
conduct all their official associations with the 
fraternity through the office of the executive 
secretary. The amount of dues so paid shall 
consist of the national fee plus the regular dues 
of the active chapter to which the member be- 
longed before transfer. The proportion corre- 
sponding to chapter dues shall be forwarded to 
the chapter treasurer by the national office. 
Transfers to and from membership at large 
shall be made in the same manner as transfers 
between active chapters. 
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Section 3. Election to Membership 


Subsection A. Manner. Election to member- 
ship shall be by secret ballot. A unanimous 
vote of all members present at any regular 
meeting shall be necessary to elect. No appli- 
cation shall be passed to final consideration ex- 
cept upon recommendation of the membership 
committee made at a previous regular meeting. 


Subsection B. Qualifications. Elections to 
membership shall be only from resident stu- 
dents at a regular session of the university, or 
students in summer sessions who are in at- 
tendance upon at least their second summer 
session in the institution where the electing 
chapter is located and who show a disposition 
to continue in professional preparation and 
service, except as provided in Section 2 above; 
and it shall be understood that regular attend- 
ance during a previous regular session of the 
institution of not less than twelve weeks shall 
be accepted as qualifying a student for can- 
didacy during his first summer session. 


Subsection C. Special Dispensation. The ex- 
ecutive committee or council may grant special 
dispensation by which a local chapter may 
receive into membership such former students 
or faculty members as were previously elected, 
but not initiated into membership, provided 
that in all such cases the candidates were 
eligible to membership in the fraternity at the 
time of election in accordance with the fore- 
going sections of this Article. 


Subsection D. Initiates and Transfers. No 
transfers shall be received or granted and no 
candidates initiated between May tenth and 
July first of each calendar year. 


Section 4.—Transfer of Membership 


Each chapter is expected to receive into full 
fellowship properly accredited members from 
other chapters, but this shall not be enjoined 
upon them as an obligation. Such members 
shall bring from their original chapter their 
membership card. They shall then be assigned 
their place upon the chapter roll. 
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Section 5. Numbering of Members 


Each member shall be given a permanent 
number by his chapter upon his admission into 
the fraternity. This numbering shall corre- 
spond with the order of initiation of members 
into the chapter and shall appear on each mem- 
bership card and certificate. 


Section 6. Standing of Members 


A member is in good mens who has paid his 
annual membership fee both local and national. 
The recording secretary of the chapter shall 
issue an official receipt or membership card 
upon the payment of the national and the local 
membership fee, which receipt shall be counter- 
signed by the national secretary. Such members 
shall be entitled to receive all official publica- 
tions of their local chapter and of the national 
organization, excepting the directory. 


Section 7. Nominal Membership and 
Demission 


Subsection A.—Nominal Membership. Any 
member who is not in good standing for two 
years or more shall be classified as a nominal 
member on the chapter rolls. Such member 
may regain good standing by paying back dues 
to date; in no case shall he be required to pay 
more than two years’ back dues. 


Subsection B. Demission. Any member in 
good standing may demit voluntarily by filing 
a written notice of his intention with his chap- 
ter secretary, and the chapter secretary shall 
immediately notify the member and the na- 
tional office of the demittal. 


Article VIII. National Magazine 


The fraternity shall publish a national maga- 
zine containing such general features and pur- 
suing such general policy as shall be determined 
from time to time by referendum vote submit- 
ted by the executive committee or the national 
council to all members in good standing for the 
current fiscal year. 
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Article IX. Chapter Officers 
and Committees 


Section 1. Officers 


Subsection A. Titles. The officers of each 
chapter shall be named in the ritual, but 
shall be known publicly as the president, vice- 
president, corresponding secretary, recording 
secretary, treasurer, historian, editor of the 
news letter, and faculty sponsor. 


Subsection B. Editor of News Letter. The 
editor of the news letter shall be selected by 
the executive committee and he shall become 
a voting member of the same. The editorial 
staff shall be selected by the editor, subject to 
the approval of the executive committee; and 
provided, further, that the faculty sponsor shall 
be a member of the editorial staff serving as 
advisory member, to the end that greater con- 
tinuity may be secured. 


SubsectionC. Time of Election. All the above 
officers, excepting the editor of the news-letter 
shall be elected annually during the month of 
April and their names and addresses shall be 
immediately transmitted to the office of the 
national secretary. 


Section 2. Eligibility 


Eligibility to office shall be limited to active 
student members, except for the office of 
faculty sponsor. 


Section 3. Membership Committee 


There shall be in each chapter a membership 
committee consisting of the vice-president as 
chairman and two other members appointed by 
the president at the first regular meeting of his 
term of office. 


Section 4. Other Committees 


Each chapter may provide for whatever other 
committees may be necessary. 
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Article X. Duties of Chapter 
Officers and Committees 


Section 1. Duties of Officers 


The duties of all officers shall be determined by 
the local chapters, provided such duties do 
not conflict with the National Constitution and 


By-Laws. 


Section 2. Duty of Membership Committee 


With the ideal of maintaining each chapter 
morally above reproach and otherwise in high 
repute as a congenial group of men, it shall be 
the duty of the membership committee to search 
carefully among all the students of education 
for those most deserving of membership, and to 
present to the chapter the names of those stu- 
dents who are preparing for a life career in 
educational service, who are achieving promi- 
nence in their respective fields of work, who 
are maintaining a high standard of scholarship 
and who are likely to be helped by the fraternity 
as well as to be of assistance to its members 
both socially and professionally. The right and 
duty of presenting such names to the chapter 
shall belong to this committee exclusively, but 
any member is privileged to suggest names to 
the committee. 


Section 3. Duties of Chapter Historian 


It shall be the duty of the chapter historian to 
prepare a yearly historical report of his chapter. 
He shall file one copy with the chapter record- 
ing secretary and shall forward another copy to 
the national historian. 


Section 4. Faculty Sponsor 


Subsection A. Qualifications and Duties. The 
faculty sponsor shall be a faculty member of the 
chapter, thus providing a permanent resident to 
whom correspondence may be addressed in the 
absence of the secretary and other officers of 
the chapter. It shall be his duty to turn over 
such correspondence or other material relating 
to the chapter to the proper officers on their 
return to residence or to their duly elected suc- 
cessors. He may act in cooperation with such 
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officers and members as have returned to resi- 
dence at the beginning of the academic year in 
inaugurating the regular activities of the chap- 
ter. The faculty sponsor shall be the local 
representative of the executive committee. The 
executive committee may act through the 
faculty sponsor in requiring a chapter to take 
action on any matters in which it may be delin- 
uent. The faculty sponsor shall confer with 
e executive committee regarding matters of 
pe concerning his chapter. He shall report 
to the executive committee violations of the 
Constitution on the part of his chapter. 


Subsection B. Vacancy, How Filled. The 
executive committee shall, in the event that 
circumstances have prevented the election of 
such faculty sponsor, be required to appoint 
one in consultation with the faculty of the 
institution concerned. 


Article XI. Fees and Assessments 


Section 1. Initiation Fee 


Each active chapter shall determine the amount 
of its own initiation fee, dues and assessments 
and the ways of levying and collecting the same, 
rovided that the initiation fee shall never be 
ess than twelve dollars and fifty cents 
($12.50). From each initiation fee seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents ($7.50) shall be forwarded 
to the national secretary. The chapter shall 
furnish each initiate with an official pin, free of 
cost to him, purchased through the national 
secretary. The executive committee shall cause 
his name to be enrolled upon the subscription 
list of the national magazine for the current 
fiscal year. 


Section 2. Collection of Chapter Assessment 


Within sixty days after the pro rata chapter 
assessment has been set by the executive com- 
mittee for each fiscal year the chapter treasurer 
shall cause to be collected and forwarded to 
the national secretary such amount. 


Section 3. National Membership Fee 


There shall be an annual national membership 
fee of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50), pay- 
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able in advance for each fiscal year. This fee 
shall be collected by the treasurers of the 
respective from all the members 
the chapter rolls except honorary members, life 
members, and members at large. They shall 
forward the names and addresses together with 
all the moneys collected to the national secre- 
tary, who shall issue a receipt for same. 


Article XII. By-Laws of Chapters 


Each chapter shall have the power to form its 
own by-laws, which shall, however, be in keep- 
ing with the provisions of this Constitution and 
the best parliamentary practice and shall be 
approved by the executive committee before 
becoming operative. A copy of the same shall 
be kept on file with the national secretary. 


Article XIII. Seal 


All official business shall be under the seal of 
the fraternity. 


Article XIV. Initiative 


Any three (3) chapters may unite in proposing 
legislation other than amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Such proposed legislation must be 
submitted to the executive committee, and the 
executive committee shall submit it to the active 
chapters with its approval or disapproval. If 
the executive committee approve such legis- 
lation, it shall require a majority vote of each 
of two-thirds (2/3) of the active chapters for 
adoption; if the executive committee dis- 
approves it shall require a majority vote of each 
of three-fourths (3/4) of the active chapters. 
The failure of a chapter to act on a stated mat- 
ter within four (4) months after its receipt 
shall be counted as an affirmative vote. A pro- 
posed measure having been defeated may not 
again be considered within twelve (12) months. 


Article XV. Amendments 


Section 1. Referendum 


Amendments to the Constitution may be pro- 
posed by any member in open council, or by 
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any chapter in good standing through the 
initiative. When proposed in open council, 
ratification of any amendment shall require the 
affirmative votes of members representing two- 
thirds (2/3) of the active chapters in good 
standing. If thus ratified by the council, the 
amendment shall be submitted to the active 
chapters in good standing, and if two-thirds 
(2/3) of such active chapters shall, by majority 
vote of the members of each, ratify the amend- 
ment it shall be declared adopted, provided 
that any chapter not submitting its vote within 
four months after receiving the amendment by 
registered mail shall be counted as voting in 
the affirmative. If, however, the amendment 
be not ratified by two-thirds (2/3) of the active 
chapters in good standing it shall be declared 
lost, the ratification of the national council 
notwithstanding. 


Section 2. Initiative 


When an amendment is proposed by any chap- 
ter through the initiative, it shall be submitted 
to the executive committee and the executive 
committee shall submit it to the active chapter 
in good standing with its approval or dis- 
approval. If the executive committee approves 
it shall require a majority vote of the members 
of each of two-thirds (2/3) of the active chap- 
ters in good standing for adoption. If the 
executive committee disapproves it shall require 
a majority vote of the members of each of 
three-fourths (3/4) of the active chapters in 
good standing. The failure of a chapter to act 
on the proposed measure within four months 
after its receipt by registered mail shall be 
counted as an affirmative vote. 


~f End of the Constitution k- 
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BY-LAWS 


Article I. Obligations and Fines 


Section 1. Infraction of Rules 


In case any chapter acts contrary to the Con- 
stitution, the By-Laws or rules and requests of 
the executive committee, the offending chapter 
shall be fined $5.00, payable immediately upon 
notice from the national secretary. The offend- 
ing chapter shall be considered suspended until 
the fine has been paid. While suspended a chap- 
ter shall have no voice or participation in frater- 
nity affairs. 


Section 2. Failure to Transmit Reports 


All obligatory reports shall be promptly for- 
warded to the national secretary. 
(a) Failure to forward its books prior to July 
first to the national office for the annual audit 
shall automatically subject a chapter to a pen- 
alty of $5.00 and this shall be increased at the 
rate of $5.00 for each additional month of 
delay. 
(b) Failure to forward a complete report of 
initiates to the national office within a period 
of two weeks after date of initiation shall auto- 
matically subject a chapter to a penalty of 
$1.00 and this shall be increased at the rate of 
$1.00 for each additional two weeks of delay. 
(c) Failure to report to the national office a 
change of one or more of its officers within a 
period of two weeks after date of their election 
shall automatically subject a chapter to a pen- 
alty of $1.00 and this shall be increased at the 
rate of $1.00 for each additional two weeks of 
delay. 
(d) Failure to ballot upon and report to the 
national office within one month any proposi- 
tion duly submitted to the chapter for ballot 
shall automatically subject the chapter to a pen- 
alty of $1.00 and this shall be increased at the 
—_ of $1.00 for each additional two weeks of 
elay. 


Section 3. Membership Fees 
All national fees collected by chapter officers 
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shall be remitted to the national office within a 
period of thirty days. Failure to comply with 
this regulation, or any other not otherwise pro- 
vided for, within a period of four months shall 
subject the chapter to a fine as provided in Sec- 
tion 1 of this article. 


Article II. Credentials for Delegates 
to the National Council 


At least fifteen days before the opening of the 
council, each chapter and the properly author- 
ized representatives of the alumni chapters of 
each district, shall fill out and send to the 
national secretary the proper blanks with the 
name of the delegate and a first and second 
alternate. In order to take his seat the delegate 
must present to the council duplicate creden- 
tials properly filled in and signed. The follow- 
ing form shall be used: 


Date 
This is to certify that Brother 
(Home address________-__-_ ), who is an active 
Chapter 


of Phi Delta Kappa, is the properly chosen 
delegate of the chapter to the________________ 
National Council meeting, to be held at 


Home address__ 


These are active student members of our 
chapter: 


Signed for the Chapter: 


Chapter Secretary 
[25] 
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"Chapter President 


Article III. Notice to the National 
Secretary When New Chapter 
Officers Are Elected 


Within ten days after the election of officers by 
each chapter the new secretary shall notify the 
national secretary of the names and addresses 
of the newly-elected officers. 


Article IV. Emblem 


Section 1.—Description 


The emblem of the fraternity shall be a pin in- 
cluding the letters Phi, Delta and Kappa, as 
fully described in the specifications below: 
“The pin shall be a two-piece monogram with 
Phi superimposed upon Delta and Kappa, at 
the junction of the latter. All letters of the 
same height, 7% mm, and with a common base 
line. Total extreme length from base point of 
Delta to base point of Kappa 15 mm. They 
may be plain or jeweled, outside dimensions 
and general design to be the same. A smaller 
size of the pin, in the ratio of 15:31, shall be 
the official pin furnished to all initiates.” 


Section 2. Styles and Prices 


The official pin furnished to all initiates shall 
be designated number 1, and shall cost four 
dollars ($4.00); pin number 2 shall be the 
same as pin number 1 excepting that it shall 
have three half pearls in the bar of the Phi; it 
shall cost five dollars ($5.00); pin number 3 
shall be the large, plain pin described in Section 
1 and shall cost six dollars ($6.00); pin num- 
ber 4 shall be the same as number 3 excepting 
that it shall have ten half pearls in the Phi. It 
shall cost eight dollars ($8.00). In case of a 
change in price on the part of the manufac- 
turer, the executive committee shall have 
power to revise the above prices and shall then 
so notify the various chapters. In no case shall 
the price exceed the manufacturer’s cost by 
more than fifteen percent. 
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Article V. Service Key 


Section 1. Meaning and Purpose 


The national council shall adopt a service key 
which may be purchased and worn by members 
of the fraternity who meet the conditions set 
forth in this article. It shall be a tangible evi- 
dence of continued service to the cause of edu- 
cation and to the fraternity. 


Section 2. Upon Whom Conferred 


Members of Phi Delta Kappa who meet the 
service requirements which follow may pur- 
chase and wear the key. To be eligible a mem- 
ber must have the following qualifications: 


1. He must have been at some time registered 
as a graduate student in an institution where an 
active chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, and 
must have to his credit at least twenty-five 
semester hours in education courses, of which 
ten or more are classifiable as scientific educa- 
tion. 


2. He must have been for seven years engaged 
in successful service in the field of education. 
These seven years need not be consecutive. 


3. He must have been a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa in good standing for a period of seven 
consecutive years immediately preceding the 
date of application. 


Any member of the fraternity meeting these 
standards may make application for a service 
key to the secretary of his local chapter. This 
application accompanied by a certificate of 
eligibility signed by the president and secr#tary 
of the chapter and impressed with the chapter 
seal shall be forwarded to the national secre- 
tary who shall then furnish the key to the 
member through the chapter. The member 
who receives the key shall remit the purchase 
price with his application. 


In case the applicant is found ineligible the 
application and fee shall be immediately re- 
turned to him. 
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Article VI. Seal of the Fraternity 


Section 1. National Seal 


The official seal of the national council and 
its executive committee shall be a circle with 
the crest of the coat-of-arms in its center, and 
with the words, “National Council of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Fraternity,” within its milled 
edge. The national council shall provide itself 
with such a seal and the secretary shall use the 
same upon all official business. 


Section 2. Chapter Seal 


The official seal of each chapter shall be a 
circle with the crest of the coat-of-arms in its 
center, and with the words “_________._._____ 
Chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity,” 
within its milled edge. Each chapter shall pro- 
vide itself with such a seal, ordering the same 
through the national secretary. 


Article VII. Shields, Banners and 
Other Devices Upon Which the 
Coat-of-Arms is Used 


All shields, banners and other devices upon 
which the coat-of-arms is used shall be ordered 
by the chapters through the national secretary. 


Article VIII. Coat-of-Arms 


The executive committee of the fraternity shall 
adopt a coat-of-arms and authorize its use by 
the chapters. The executive committee shall 
have this design copyrighted. The coat-of-arms 
of the fraternity shall be used upon all charters, 
membership certificates and membership cards, 
and may also be used upon personal stationery 
a like material as chapters may permit or 
ictate. 


Article IX. Colors 


The officials colors of the fraternity shall be red 
and white, the red being understood to be the 
red of the white light spectrum. 
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Article X. Flower 


The official flower of the fraternity shall be the 
carnation, red or white. 


Article XI. Membership 
Certificate or ‘‘Shingle’’ 


The council shall adopt a certificate of member- 
ship. The certificate shall be six by nine in size, 
engraved on parchment and shall bear the coat- 
of-arms of the fraternity. This certificate shall 
be given to new members on the occasion of 
their initiation, at the request of the local chap- 
ter, at its own expense. The certificate shall be 
signed by the national secretary and by the 
chapter president and secretary, and shall bear 
the chapter seal. Other members may secure 
the certificate through their chapter officers. 


~{ End of the By-Laws k- 
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Greek Alphabet 


Letter 
Alpha 
Beta 
Gamma 
Delta 
Epsilon 
Zeta 
Eta 
Theta 
Iota 
Kappa 
Lambda 
Mu 

Nu 

Xi 
Omicron 
Pi 

Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 
Upsilon 
Phi 

Chi 

Psi 


Omega 


Pronunciation 
Alpha 
Bayta 
Gamma 
Delta 
Epsilon 
Zayta 
Ayta 
Thayta 
Iota 
Kappa (cap) 
Lambda 
Mew 
New | 
Zi (eye) 
Omicron 
Pi (eye) 
Rho 
Sigma 
Tawe 
Upsilon (up) 
Phi (eye) 
Chi (eye) 
Psi (eye) 
Omayga 
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